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Police versus Law. 


-sembly passed a reso- 
lution to inquire of 
the Police Commis- 
sioners of this city by 
what authority the 
Superintendent had 
directed the practical 
suspension of busi- 
ness before one of the 
magistrates. The re- 
ply of the Commis- 
sioners, supplemented 
by a letter from the 
Superintendent, giv- 
ing his version of the 
obnoxious order he 
had issued, is now be- 
fore us. We venture 
to say that the igno- 
rance of law shown 
by the Commissioners 
is only equaled by the 
flippancy and evasion 
of the Superinten- 
dent’s letter, and shall 
be much surprised if 
the Assembly allow 
the insult to their 
common sense to pass 
without rebuke. 
Stripped of a good 
deal of verbiage, the 
defense of the Com- 
missioners is this: in 
the act of April 10th, 
1860, page 445, sec- 
tion 30, it was pro- 
vided: ‘But such 
members of the police 
force shall immedi- 
ately and without de- 
lay upon such arrest 
convey in person such 
offender before the 
nearest magistrate, 
that he may be dealt 
with according to 
law.” The Commis- 
sioners quote this sec- 
tion, but assert that 
it was modified by the 
Legislature of 1864, 
and that such modifi- 
cation left to the 
members of the force 
a discretion in respect 
to the magistrate be- 
fore whom the offend- 
ers arrested by them 
should be _ taken. 
They carefully refrain 
from giving the words 
of this amended 
statute. We shall do 
so tor them. Act of 
25th April, 1864, page 
921, section 30, pro- 
vides: ‘But such 
members of the police 
forceshall * * * 
convey in person such 
offenders before a 
magistrate of the city, 
village or town where 
the arrest is made, 
that he may be dealt 
with according to 


law.” ‘The sole difference between the two him before a magistrate, confers a discretion | reading of the law carried out. 
statutes is that in the one the police must con- | upon the police to take him before any magis- 
vey an offender before the nearest magistrate, 


and in the other, before a magistrate of the tion of the law. The common law of arrests | Superintendent of Police. A conspiracy be- 
village, town or city where the offender is ar- | secures to each citizen the right to examina- tween these two would practically place the 
rested. The reason for the change was ob- | r 
vious. When a city or county is divided into | 





| districts, the ‘‘nearest” magistrate might be | conduct an arrested person across the entire 
| One not having jurisdiction, and therefore to | coun 

Tue undignified conflict between the courts | take an offender before the “nearest,” might 
and the Superintendent of Police, to which | involve a delay or hindrance of justice. To | wrong for which a speedy redress would be 
public attention was lately drawn in this jour- | maintain, as the Commissioners do, that | found by an action for illegal detention or false 
nal, has, we are happy to say, not escaped the | changing the obligation of the police from 
notice of the Legislature at Albany. The As- ' taking an offender before the reat est, to taking 


ty to bring him before the favorite magis- 
trate of the Superintendent, is to commit a 


Besides, look at the tenure on 
which our personal liberties are held were this 
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pose—surely no very improbable a case—the 
trate they choose, is a monstrous interpreta- | existence of a pliant magistrate, and a corrupt 


tion before a magisirate without any unneces- | liberty of every citizen at their disp ‘sal. 


To say that a police officer may ' police could arrest whom they pl:ased, and! ces of Mr. Kennedy himself. 


i, 


the magistrate, the creature of the police, 
would commit every individual brought before 
him. We do not mean that either the Com- 
missioners or Mr. Kennedy are corrupt. but, as 
they do not hold their offices in perpetuity, the 
powers they claim, if not now resisted, will be 
exercised by their successors, and who can say 
that they will not ‘bet- 
ter the instruction.” 
No one can believe 
for a moment that 
any Legislature of a 
free country could 
connive at such tyr- 
anny, and for the 
Commissioners to 
quote a statute to 
support their assump- 
tions, shows both an 
ignorance of the law 
and of the spirit of 
the people whose ap- 
pointees they are. 


Part of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s order, No. 489, 
to the police,’ reads: 
‘‘Wherefore, until fur- 
ther orders, you will 
refrain from taking 
or sending any per- 
sons under arrest be- 
fore Mr. * * * or any 
court where he may 
preside,” &c. When 
the inquiry of the 
Assembly was _ re- 
ceived by the Com- 
missioners, they asked 
Mr. Kennedy, by let- 
ter, ‘‘ Whether he has 
issued any order. 
written or oral, * * * 
to the officers, * * * 
obedience to which 
would tend to dimin- 
ish or suspend the 
business which but 
for such orders would 
have been transacted 
before any one of the 
Police Magistrates of 
New York City?” Mr. 
Kennedy replies that 
he has given no ver- 
bal orders of the 
character or tend- 
ency mentioned, and 
the only written or- 
der which can have 
any such tendency is 
General Order No. 489. 

This order assigned 
as the reason for iis 
being issued, that 
‘*two patrolmen have 
already been commit- 
ted to prison on a friv- 
olous charge of assault 
and battery.” The best 
commentary on this 
assertion is, that the 
Grand Jury, on the 
last day of its session, 
found true bills against 
the patrolmen, justi- 
fying thereby the ac- 
tion of the police jus- 
tice. 

We trust that this 
transaction and the 
results that must en- 
sue from it will teach 
the heads of the police 
force that zeal and energy within the limits 
of the law are all that is required of them, and 
that the public will not submit either to arbi- 
trary exercise of authority or to the illegal 
qualification of personal spite. Rather than 
endure such practices we would bear with re3- 
ignation the calamity of the loss of the servi- 
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Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








NOTICE. 


Off the Cape de Verde Islands calm weather 
was met, and the time for more decisive oper- 
ations had arrived: the leak must begin to 
overtake the pumping powers of the crew, and 
accordingly new plugs were opened. By some 
carelessness, however, one of the plugs was 
broken in the inner skin of the ship, while 
the outer hole was not plugged. By this acci- 
dent the control of the supply of water was 
lost to the conspirators, and the crew becoming 
alarmed at the way the water gained upon them 
in spite of all their efforts in pumping, it was 





determined to hasten the crisis. Accordingly, 


MANUSCRIPTS must in all cases be accompanied with 
during the night new holes were made; t' 6 


the real name and address of the authors, and with stamps 


for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will | ,. s : . s 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regara | ““4¢T gained rapidly, and in the morning the 


to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is | CTeW abandoned the useless labor ot pumping, 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All | @2nd demanded from the captain what he meant 


Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- | to do. 


dressed to Frank LEsuie, 537 Pearl street, New York, 





An Acceptable Present. 


Wrra No. 21 of Franx Lestze’s Boys’ anp 
Gms’ WEEKLY we give to every purchaser & copy of 





the beautiful and popular engraving, entitled, ‘Grant | 
in Peace.” It is the same picture that we presented to | 
| the crew were told off to each. Unfortunately 


the buyers of No. 39 of THe CurmNey CoRNER, and 
which enlarged the circulation of that well-known and 
favorite journal. As it met with such ahi arty weleome 
from the grown-up patrons and parents who patronize 
the latter publication, we have thought it would be 
likewise a pleasing gift to all the Boys and Girls who 
read the WEEKLY. 
expressly for Frank Leslie by Wenderoth & Co., of | 
— aad is a fine work cf art, worthy of a | 

es 


! 


After some discussion, it was resolved 
to take to the boats and abandon the ship, 
which was then at a point about two hundred 
and fifty miles from the Cape de Verde Islands 
and one-thousand miles from Pernambuco. 
The boats were accordingly lowered, having 
been carefully overhauled and prepared for 
such an emergency soon after leaving port, and 


for the success of the crime, the boats were 


‘allowed to tow astern before pushing off from 


the ship, and there in full view of the sailors 


| was seen the cause of so much trouble to them, 
The portrait was photographed | 


and so much simulated alarm to their officers. 
As the ship rose and fell with the waves two 
| holes were discovered beneath the water-line, 


| and small splinters sticking out of the holes 
Wrra No. 601 of Franz Lesiie’s InnvstTRaTeD | a they had been newly bored. The of 
NEWSsPAPER will be commenced the publicat'on of the | S amations of the sailors proclaimed the dis- 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, which will consist | COvery of crime. Had it been known only by 
of full-length portraits of the leading public men of the | a few, some might have been bribed to silence, 


country, engraved on extra sheets and given away from | and the others have been silenced in some 








time wo time. The first portrait issued will be that of | 
Thaddeus Stevens, which will be given with No. 601. 








Special Notice. 
Witn this number we commence a New | 
Volume of Frank Lesuie’s Intusratep NeEws- | 
Parrr. The special arrangements we have | 
completed for obtaining the earliest and 
completest subjects of interest in the Great 
Exhibition of 1867 will make the Volume for 
this year of peculiar and permanent value. 
The index for the last Volume will be prepared 
for delivery at an early day, so as to complete 
the volume for binding. Notice will be given 
of this, and also when the volumes, bound in 
various styles, will be ready for delivery. 








Scuttling Ships. 

History has not told us what success the 
tyrant who advertised for a new pleasure 
met with. We need not be too sure that mere 
animal enjoyment would have answered the 
purpose of the sybarite. Independently of 
the indulgence itself, it is evident that novelty 
must have been the chief ingredient of its 
acceptability, and in this view, a new refine- 
ment of crime might have supplied the want, 
just as well as a new form of vice. In this 
age of conventionalities a similar wish may be 
more frequently formed than avowed, and 
when our civilization develops a new crime, 
vhere is mingled with our abhorrence of it a 
sense of that surprise which Sidney Smith de- 
scribes as the essence of wit. It is thus that 
the attention of every one is irresistibly drawn 
to the history of what is novel and unprece- 
dented in wickedness ; and all the circum- 
stances of the scuttling the ship Severn, with the 
intention of defrauding the underwriters, have 
obtained a notoriety which would have been 
denied to a more vulgar though even more 
heinous crime. 

The trial of this case occupied several days 
of the chief criminal court in London, and from 
its importance to every commercial com- 
munity we cannot but think that some of its 
details will prove of interest to our readers. | 
The good ship Severn sailed from Newport on 
the 17th of last May with a cargo of coals and 
some other freight for China. It was never | 
jntended she should arrive there, and the | 
owner, insurance broker, captain and first 
mate had laid a piot for causing her to founder | 
at sea with the least possible risk of loss of 
life to those on board, and thus to make a quick | 
profit on the voyage out of the pockets of the | 
insurance offices, rather than on a legitimate 
thongh less speedy sale of the ship and cargo | 
on arrival at their destination. 

‘The arrangements for this purpose were made 
with considerable ingenuity, and, but for a 
misadventure in their application, might have 
been crowned with complete success—complete 
success including concealment of the means 
used. Holes had been bored in the ship’s sides, 
and concealed by plags which could be taken 
out when the proper time arrived, and the 
flow of water regulated so as to give the 
appearance of a regular leak. On the 28th 
of May a breeze of wind was met, mag- 
nified in the log, kept by the mate for the 
deception of the underwriters, into a gale, 
and the opportunity was seized for opening 
the first plugs, keeping the crew at the 





other way. But to buy up a whole crew, so 
that never at any future time any one of them 
should chatter in a way to cause troublesome 
inquiries, was a sheer impossibility. Never- 
theless, the thing had to be tried. The boats 
parted company. The captain and first mate, 


| with two boats’ crews, were picked up and car- 


ried to Pernambuco, and the third boat, un- 
der command of the second mate, was carried 
to Rio Janeiro. At Pernambuco the captain 
drew up his protest, narrating, in a picturesque 
way, how furious storms kad battered the 
Severn, how she had sprung a leak, how tke 
crew had labored manfully till all hope was 
lost, then at last all hands were reluctantly 
forced to take to the boats, and leave the sink- 
ing ship to her fate. This document, solemnly 
sworn to by the captain, mate, and several of 
the crew, was duly transmitted to England. 
Upon the faith of it a claim was made upon 
the insurers for the value of the ship and cargo. 
The boatswain, however, had been proof 
against the blandishments of the captain, and 
an attempt was made to leave him behind in 
Pernambuco when the rest of the crew re- 
turned to England, but the money given to the 
carpenter to make the boatswain drunk was 
applied to the purpose of getting drunk him- 
self. 

Meanwhile some of the crew arrived in Eng- 
land, and ugly whispers began to reach the 
ears of the insurance companies. Strong sus- 
picions were excited that this loss was only 
one of a series which had been contrived for 
defrauding the underwriters, and all parties 
concerned were arrested and put on their 
trial for the offense. In order to prove 
the complicity of the owners, it was necessary 
that some one should be allowed to turn 
Queen’s evidence, and the captain, who, though 
no doubt more deeply implicated than the mate, 
was better able to prove the complicity of the 
other parties, was allowed to testify against 
them. The captain proved to the satisfaction 
of the court and jury that the prisoner Berwick, 
the real owner of the vessel, Holdsworth, who 
had acted as insurance broker, and Dean, who 
had appeared as clerk to Holdsworth, were 
the concocters of the villainy ; that the storms 
and tempests were imaginary ; that the mate 
had done the scuttling, while he, the captain, 
had looked on and did not prevent it, and that 
these leaks caused the loss of the ship. 

It came out, too, that the fraudulent de- 
struction of the ship was not the only crime 
in connection with it. It was proved that the 
parties above-named had shipped goods by her 
under a false invoice, and that twelve cases 
purporting to contain arma, and insured as 
such to the value of £1,500, really contained 
nothing but salt. The discovery by the sailors 
of the two holes in the stern of the ship 
ruined these conspiracies, formed with a good 
deal of ingenuity and promising perfect im- 
punity to their authors. The prvofs were con- 
clusive, and the parties we have named were 
condemned to long terms of penal servitude ; 
and it is not unworthy to remark here that 
neither the high respectability nor social 
standing of some of them could save them 
from a fate which they share equally with their 
dupes. Neither is there the slightest proba- 
bility of their being pardoned out on the next 
change of administration, either on account of 
flaws in the evidence or of their failing health. 


The public sees with satisfaction the exposure | 





safeguard that society can have against & 
repetition of the offense, 








W. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘New America.” 


Hasrrvuat novel-readers will scarcely be at- 
tracted by this book if only because it is filled 
with facts. On the other hand, readers of his- 
tory will avoid it, because it contains so much 
that looks like fiction. But between these two 
classes there is a wide circle of those who read 
for amusement and instruction combined, 
without inquiring critically either why they 
are amused, or if the instruction be sound, and 
by such, this work will, no doubt, be cordially 
welcomed. 

The title is one that will naturally attract 
attention. Even after reading the volume 
carefully, the question will arise: Why New 
America? Mr. Dixon’s experiences in Western 
travel were certainly not new. His views of 
Mormonism and of other religious excrescences 
of our social system are not so new as he may 
suppose; and his concluding chapters on the 
future of the United States under the con- 
ditions which the end of the civil war has im- 
posed, although expressing political views 
shared by a large majority of our fellow- 
countrymen, scarcely point so much to a New 
America as they do to a renewal of the life 
that was once in us. We may conclude, how- 
ever, from the closing sentence of the book, 
that it is in this reconstruction under new con- 
ditions of labor that Mr. Dixon sees a New 
America, and he has worked out the problem 
as he views it with considerable skill. Mr. 
Dixon may be fairly complimented on the ease 
with which, considering his short residence in 
the States, he has been able to grasp the bear- 
ings of the various questions now agitating the 
public, and no reader will fail to be charmed 
by the unaffected good-humor with which he 
meets all that is new and strange to a traveling 
Englishman, no less than by the graceful style 
of the narration of his experience. 

There are, however, some evidences in the 
book itself that it was not the study of the 
changeful aspects of our politics that drew 
Mr. Dixon from the other side of the Atlantic. 
He is more at home in his speculations on our 
religious sects, and these form, in our opinion, 
the chief attraction of his work, certainly 
embracing whatever there be of new in it. 
His generalizations are drawn from a much 
wider base than he finds here. It is ap- 
parent enough that religious abberrations in 
other climates, and under different influences, 
have been studied and investigated by him in 
person, and he thus brings to the examination 
of our religious sects a critical knowledge of the 
pathology of religion elsewhere. To a critical 
mind like that of Mr. Dixon this knowledge of 
what may be called the comparative anatomy 
of religious developments is of great value. 
It has certainly led him to strange conclusions, 
and he hints rather than broadly states some 
consequences as likely to arise from the im- 
punity with which civil laws are defied under 
religious pretexts, which are worthy of the 
attention of our Legislature, if indeed legisla- 
tion be not altogether powerless in the matter. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that the 
constant dwelling upon religious diseases has 
given a bias to Mr. Dixon’s thoughts of which 
he is probably himself unaware. Charity and 
toleration are not incompatible with a strong 
fixed standard of religious faith. In physical 
sciences there are certain great truths round 
which all science must revolve, and what these 
great truths are to science, religious truths 
must be to religious investigations. Other- 
wise, as in the one case we should be remitted 
to the regions haunted by the searchers 
after perpetual motion and the philosopher's 
stone, so in the other we shall find ourselves 


“In wandering mazes lost,” 


among those who have said there is no God. 

It is this absence of a standard to which to 
bring the pretensions of the wanderers trom 
Christianity that strikes one painfully in this 
«‘New America.” The industrial systems, the 
(so-called) religious tenets of many sects are 
carefully described, and they are no less care- 
fully compared with similar phenomena in 
other parts of the world. Perhaps Mr. Dixon 
considers it was no part of his duty to pro- 
nounce upon how much of truth there is in 
these systems, and so left it to his readers, with 
whatever prepossessions each may have, to 
judge for themselves. He may, in one sense, 
be right in thus confining himself to descrip- 
tions of what he saw and heard, but in this it 
was unavoidable that he should sometimes 
have the appearance of having no opinion 
of his own, while he merely means to present 
the views of others. 

Thus, for example, it is impossible to believe 
that Mr. Dixon would seriously maintain that 
the seclusion of women, as practiced among 
polygamists all over the world, would be the 
proper cure for the hardships that married 
women are exposed to under Christianity. He 
sums up the arguments on both sides with 
keen logical ability, but gives the case to the 


of a system of stupendous fraud, and in the | jury, and what the verdict is he leaves unde- 


pumps, at regular intervals, for two weeks. ' severe punishment of the criminals the only | termined. Probably as the jury would dis- 


agree, the prisoner would be discharged, but 
we should like to know the opinion of the 
judge who, in his luminous impartiality, shows 
no leaning to either side. 

The industrial systems which the Mormons 
and other sects have engrafted on their reli- 
gious beliefs, and by which alone these latter can: 
support and have any hold on their followers, 
are admirably described. There can be nodeny- 
ing that their organizations in this respect have 
solved some of the most difficu!t problems of 
society. We do not clearly see, however, that 
one necessarily includes the other; that is, 
why a purer and nobler faith is inconmpatible 
with an organized industry such as these 
Saints have reduced to practice with such 
eminent success. 

The revolting features of Mormonism—the 

plurality of wives—if indeed it be one of its: 

essentials, which is strenuously denied by the 

sons of its founder, Joe Smith, cannot endure.. 

It is impossible that a part of a religion 

which degrades women even lower than in the 
East can survive a close contact with civiliza-. 
tion. ‘**Women,’ said Young to me, ‘will be 
more easily saved than men. They have not. 
sense enough to go far wrovg. Men have 

more knowledge and more power ; therefore 

they can go more quickly and more certainly 

to hell.’ The Mormon creed appears to be that 
woman is not worth damnation.” How 
curiously is this confirmed by what Haeriet, 
Martineau says of polygamy in the East : 

“T learned a great deal about the working of the in- 
stitution, and I believe I apprehend the thoughts and 
feelings of those concerned in it; and I declare that if 
we are to look for a hell upon earth it is where poly- 
gamy exists. I have always before believed that every 
arrangement and prevalent practice had some one fair 
side—some one redeeming quality, and diligently did I 
look for this fair side in regard to polygamy, wat there 
is none. The longer one studies the subject, the deeper 
one penetrates into it, the more is one’s mind con- 
founded with the intrica:y of its iniquity, and the 
more does one’s heart feel as if it would break.” 

It is singular that this book should’appear 
just at the time that the Committee of Con- 
gress on the Judiciary should declare in un- 
mistakable language that the practice of poly- 
gamy in Utah is in violation of the laws of the 
United States governing that Territory, and 
recommending that if the Judges now stationed 
there refuse to do their duty they should be 
removed, and others appointed in their places 
who will enforce the laws. It is by no means 
certain that any Judge attempting by force to 
do this would not lose his life, and therefore 
unless the United States will grant an adequate 
protection by military force, it is no wonder 
that the Judges now there decline the honors 
of martyrdom. The arguments of the Mor- 
mons in their memorial to Congress, that this 
practice is part of their religious belief, is well 
met by the Judiciary Committee with the 
observation, that religious belief might be 
invoked on behalf of any monstrosity—that 
the Thugs might equally claim the right to 
commit murder, or Hindoo widows to burn 
themselves on the funeral piles of their dead 
husbands. Both act under a strong religious 
sentiment, and if such a plea would be no 
defense of such crimes, why should it be so 
against the practice of polygamy, no less 
barbarous and debasing? Such argument is 
unanswerable if you grant that both practices 
stand on the same level, but we strongly sus- 
pect that Mr. Dixon would dispute the 
premises. At least in an imaginary conversation 
on the subject, he seems to think that the 
United States have no power to regulate 
religious belief—so termed. But he appears 
not to know that Utah is a Territory, andnota 
State, and is, therefore, subject to such laws 
as Congress may prescribe, and if one of these 
laws be that no man shall have more than one 
wife, it is hardly permissible to loyal citizens 
to say that they have a revelation which teaches 
them that God is best obeyed by every man 
taking to himself as many wives as he can 
support, and therefore they will obey God and 
not Congress. 

This is a distinct question from whether 
force or moral influence be the best means for 
putting an end to this abominable practice. 
The first may be quite legal, but the second 
more certain and lasting in its effects. Mr. 
Dixon traces clearly some of the consequences 
of the disparity he finds in the proportion of 
the sexes in the United States, there being 
750,000 more men than women. The effect of 
this disparity is most apparent in the Western 
States and Territories, where it rises, as in 
Colorado, to the proportion of twenty to one. 

Is it possible, then, we ask, that a violation ofthe 
natural law of population can endure, when it 
tries to appportion four or five women to each 
man, and this too, in a region where the great- 
est disparity on the other side is found ? When 
the Pacific Railway reaches Utah, carrying 
with it the pressure ot Eastern civilization, we 
feel confident that either a new revelation will 
show Brigham Young the errors of his ways, 
or that he will find some other convenient way 
of ending this scandal to Christendom. 

We have left ourselves no space to treat of 
Mr. Dixon’s visits to the Oneida settlement, or 
to the Shaker community. He sees in them 
branches of the great heterodoxy which the 
peculiar nature of our American civilization 





has developed. We can only recommend his 
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work to our readers, assuring them they will 
find ix its perusal much that is new .nd in- 
structiy 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tue week was been filled with reports and 
rumors of frauds—they crop out unexpectedly every. 
where. Corruption in office seems like the hydra's 
heads, an attempt to sappress it in one spot leads to ite 
appearance in a dozen others. It is nature, driven out 
with a fork, yet still it returns again, There is an old 
adage of setting a rogue to catch a rogue, but we seem 
to have improved on it. We set honest men to cath 
roguery, andlo! the rogucry catches them. Nor have we 


=a 


as skeptical of the mecesvity of thus limiting their cir- | 


om, 
Amusements in the City. 


The leading feature in city amusements, for the week 
ending Wednesday, March 13th, as that of the previous 
wi been the opening of the rebuilt Academy of 
Music and the events connected with it. A word of 
one or two matters ded to ih our last, but neces- 
over in that number. N@ déscrip- 
of the Academy, which, with the 

Salil, has already been pi in our columns. 
A secoud and third examination demonstrat¢s that the 
first impressions were correct—that the building, 
without, is one of the ugliest on the globe, but that, 
within, and for all the purposes of a place of amusement, 
it is Yery beautiful, very convenient, and decidedly 
superior to the old house in all particulars except the 
single one of costliness. The improved lobbies, the 
ine or entresal boxes, the absence of ¢dlutiins, and 





‘the consolation, being, of course, honest , of 
coming by our own when the guardians of the public 
purse fall out together. The provtrb is wholly in- 
operative. There is a bewildering system of legerde- 
main, a brilliancy of presttiigitation, a trick of now 
you see itand now you don’t see it, which would put 
any performer of the ball and safe game to the blush, 
and Jo! somehow the money is transferred from the 
pablic to the private pocket; there is some talk of ex- 
amination, the accused bluster With all the virtuous 
indignation of a guilty man, or else compromises the 
matter, and public attention wanders away from the 
subject, and the whole matter is forgotten. There is a 
fine old story of Cato, who, when he was once asked in 
the Senate to produce the accounts of his expenditures 
in Africa, tore them up before the assembled senators, 
to show that he could not brook even the suggestion 
against his honor which such a motion implied. It 
would seem as though such an action in these days 
would be liable to misconstruction, and yet human na- 
ture has not probably undergone a radical change since 
Cato’s day. Men now are as men were then. The 
difference is in the system. I¢ is the charcoal and the 
diamond, composed of entirely the same matter, only 
ithe differeace of conditions has produced the difference 
eoftform. It is useless to hope to change the result with- 
out changing the system. The thing to find out is how 
‘to 80 treat our charcoal men as to bring them out of the 
system diamonds of the first water. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it isa very dirty business to be forced to adorn 
the body politic with charcoal. 

The English press does not seem to be entirely sat- 
isied with the reception the young owner of the Hen- 
Tietta bas received at the hands of royalty. They can 
not forge: that no man of letters, whatever may be his 
success, that no man of science, whatever may be his 
value, that no artist, whatever may be his merit, has 
received from the present sovereign such a recognition 
as has been granted to the victor of a yacht race. 

This fact is annoying to the manly pride of all the 
cultivated classes, but finds its expression chiefly, of 
course, with the writers for the press. The fact has 
always been known, but the awkward side of it has not 
before been so offensively thrust in the faces of the 
lL.erary men, the scientists and the artists. 

Apart from the traditivnally persistent way in which 
the House of Hanover has always tound the “ divinity 
which doth hedge a king’ only in the most servilely 
rigid adherence to court etiquette, the probable truth 
is that the present sovereign, like the royal and noble 
predecessors of her line, takes more interest in a yacht 
race than she does-in literature, science or art, the sub- 
ject is more allied to her likings, and she can compre- 
hend and enjoy a yacht better than a poem, a new 
theory, or a fine picture. 

Some years ago when Dickens acted for the benefit of 
the family of Douglas Jerrold, an invitation was sent 
him to come to Windsor and act before royalty. Dickens 
answered that he would so, if he would be received as a 
gentleman, and here the matter dropped. 

There was once upon the English throne a Queen 
mamed Elizabeth, whose queenly glory is enhanced 
rather than dimmed by the fact that her court was the 
home of the great writers and thinkers of her time. For 
the comparison of then and now the following true 
story may serve. 

There is in this city a dog-fancier, in Peck Slip, where 
those curious in such matters will find dogs of all de- 
grees. He once visited England with an enormous 
mastiff named Prince, whose size excited the envy an 
admiration of all the dog-fanciers, a numerous class, of 
England. The Queen hearing of his, the dog’s, pres. 
ence, invited him and his owner to Windsor, and they 
both accepted the invitation. While standing on the 
terrace the Queen patted Prince’s head and said to his 
owner she should like to hear him bark. Whereupon, 
turning to him, our friend, using the figure usual upon 
such an occasion, said: ‘Come, Prince, speak; why 
don’t you say something ?” At this, Prince Albert, who 
had been hitherto a silent member of the party, sud- 
denly started, turned round, and walked away, think. 
ing, as our friend supposes, that the remark was a piece 
of American insolence, and addressed to him. The 
dog, however, barked, and the Queen expressed herself 
well satisfied, so that it is evident she is interested in 
other things than yacht races. 

Perhaps, too, after all, a fine dog or a fast yacht is 
worth more than a brilliant writer, a profound man of 
science, or a painter of genius. 

The Bankrupt Law has passed. It seems as though 
the astonishing enterprise and speed of the present age 
requires some such periodic relief. The slate gets so 
full of sums which won’t prove, that the only remedy is 
to take a legal sponge and wipe it clean for a fresh 
start. 

It would, however, be perhaps better to re-establish 
the old system of the Jewish jubilee. Then debtors 
would not be taken by surprise before they had com. 
pleted their arrangements. 

How vexing it must be to find oneself overtaken by 
such speedy legislation without having succeeded in 
investing a large capital of debt. Mrs. Partington said 
she did not mind the crisis of ’57, because she had bor. 
rowed money enough to pay all her debts. Her course 
is just the one to follow before taking advantage of the 
act. 

The Count de Fortsas was an imaginary collector of 
books which no one else had, and no writer had ever 
mentioned. He always rejected any book trom his col- 
lection if ever he found mention of it by any bibliogra. 
pher. The catalogue of the count’s library is one of the 
most perfect literary hoaxes ever conceived. And yet 
the idea of his collection is the logical conclusion of the 
modern rage for small editions, and the count’s crite- 
rion of value was certainly more definite and perhaps 
more sensible than that applied by most of the printing- 
clubs now so numerous in judging of the merits of the 
productions they think worthy of re-printing. 

The test in their selection seems to be this: let us 
print such things as everybody has forgotten, and no- 
body cares for. 

Certainly some little credit may be due for the re- 
search necessary to find such books, and though one 
‘would suppose that the peculiar talent for it would be 
rare, yet to look over the lists of the works printed dur- 
ing the last few years for private circulation, every one 
will be surprised at the number of such books, as well 











the lighting from the ceiling aré four features that 
would alone overbalantée/all disadvantages as com- 
pared with the formtr; and the opportunities for dis- 
play of toilet are so very much better that the satisfae- 
tion miist be general. Something next week of thé 
s®enery which has been prepared for the new house. 
The Opera Ball was a brilliant success 4s to fashion and 
splendor, but dull as to maskisig and comparatively 
(and pleasantly) thin as to niimbers, in comparison with 
that of last yearn. The house had no special decora- 
tions for thé occasion. The music was well supplied 
by Bergmann’s, Grill’s and Grafulla’s bands; who 
also supplied a thinly-attended promenade concert 
on Saturday afternoon. The operatic season opened on 
Thursday evening the 7th with the “‘ Barber of seville,” 
with Miss Kellogg, Sigs. Bellini, Ronconi, etc., and to a 
brilliant house ia spite of the atrocious weather. 
This was followed by “Fra Diavolo’”’ on Friday 
evening ; ‘‘Sonnambula” (with Miss Hauck) at the 
Saturday Matinee; the “Star of the North” on Mon- 
day; “Favorita’’ on Tuesday; and *‘ Faust” is to be 
the feature of Wednesday evening the 13th. The first 
opera night at the Brooklyn house took place on Tues- 
day evening the 6th. The season at the New York 
house is to continue thirty nights, and it certainly has 
opened with fine promise. * * * ‘ Investment,” 
the new comedy by Watts Phillips, at Wallack’s, proves 
to be a worthy success, picturing the dangers of London 
(as well as New York) stock--peculation very graphically, 
and the leading characters remarkably well played by 
Messrs. J. W. Wallack, Fisher, Young, Williamson, etc., 
and Mesdames Fanny Morant and (measurably) Miss 
Jennings, who is temporarily leading lady. The comedy 
will run, at least for the present. * * * The only change 
at the Winter Garden has been the break ofa single even- 
ing, that of Saturday the 9th, to allow Mr. Goithold to 
play Julian St. Pierre, in the “‘ Wife,” for his own benefit 
—a charactec in which he certainly succeeded pleasantly 
ifnot with very marked brilliancy. * * * At Niblo’s 
no change from the perennial “‘ Black Crook.” * * * 
At the Broadway Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams found 
themselves succeeding so well with the “Fairy Circle” 
and ‘‘Customs of the Country,” that they held both 
throughout their second week and ‘‘ Shandy Maguire ”’ 
came behind time. * * * At the Olympic the “ Streets 
of New York” continue to draw full houses, while the 
other and original ‘‘ streets ’’ are full of mud and slush. 
* * * At the New York Theatre Lady Don has 
been appearing in her second burlesque character, in 
* Perseus ana Andromeda,” and well holding her lately 
achieved place as a favorite in that réle, and as Miss 
Smylie in “‘ Nine Points of the Law.” * * * At Bar- 
num’s the long course of the ‘‘ Christian Martyrs’”’ has 
been broken in upon by the production on Monday 
evening of a new local drama with the suggestive title 
ot the “‘Tenant Houses of New York.” Something 
more of this production, which has certaily a broad 
field and an interesting subject, after we have been able 
to do it the justice of personal observation. Meanwhile 
Barnum’s (and Van Amburgh’s) flourishes as usual. 
* * * The “Sprite of the Silver Shower ” has proved 
80 marked a success at the New York Circus, as to en- 
force its continuance upon the bills. * * * Besides 
the opera, there are no new musgal events in the city 
worthy of special record, except vie production of anew 

jiece of ent,’acte music by Conductor Mollenhauer, at 

allack’s, called ‘‘ Sherman’s March Through Georgia,”’ 
and displaying wonderful descriptive power, and fine 
instrumentation. * A few outside items of 
painful or pleasant interest: That the death of Ar- 
temus Ward has béen announced, at Southampton, Eng- 
land; that Miss Madeline Henriques, uow out of the 
cast at Wallack’s, may not return, on account of her 
approaching marriage; that Mr. John H. Se!wyn leaves 
the post of stage-manager at Wallack’s, and takes charge 
of the new Boston Theatre, to be succeeded by Mr. 
James Schomberg; that Mr. John Brougham is delight- 
ing the Washingtonians and Mr. Dan Bryant the Chi- 
cagoians; and that the Bostonians seem to have a new 
favorite in Mrs. Fanny Morgan Philps, the antipodean 
actress, in Irish and other cognate Comedy.’ * * Mr, 
and Mrs. Howard Paul have just completed a brilliant 
engagement in Boston. In a letter toa friend, Mr. Paul 
says: ‘‘ We have made an immense success in Boston. 
Matinees crowded, and glorious receipts. I am de- 
= gone with the Bostonians for their taste and culture 

music.’ 





ART COSSIP. 


Tue fine collection of pictures formerly the 
property of W. P. Wright, Esq., of Hoboken, is to be 
sold by auction at the Art Gallery of H. W. Derby, 845 
Broadway, on Monday next, March 18th. The pictures 
are still on view in the gallery, and the sum realized by 
their exhibition tor two weeks preceding the sale is to 
be contributed to the Southern Relief Fund. If there 
are yet to be found any connoisseurs who have never 
seen Rosa Bonheur’s famous “ Horse Fair,” it would be 
well for them to seize the opportunity now afforded of 
visiting the gallery in queetion, of which it is the lead- 
ing attraction, and from which it may possibly go into 
private hands, and so be vailed from the public gaze. 

The death is announced of William H. Furness, a por- 
trait painter of considerable mark. Mr. Furness was, 
we believe, a native of Philadelphia, but he had resided 
for some time past at Boston, engaged in the practice 
of his art. He was a scholar, and possessed of fine lit- 
erary tastes, his proficiency in the German language 
and literature being especially notable. 

At No. 643 Broadway, in a quaint old studio at the 
top of the building, occupied by an artist named James 
Burns, there is to be seen a collection of pictures—the 
accumulation of years—and the subjects of which em- 
brace a wide and varied historical range. These have 
all been painted by Mr. Burns himself, who does not 
appear to have taken any steps for placing them before 
the public. Many of them are large compositions from 
ancient Mexican, as well as modern American history, 
and are well worthy of the inspection of connoisseurs. 
The latest picture finished by Mr. Burns has for ite 
subject the “‘ Death of Abraham Lincoln.” The mar- 

President is represented lying upon his death- 
bed, surrounded by many members of his family and 
administration. There is much excellence in the group- 
ing and perspective of this picture, which ought to be 
placed somewhere for public exhibition. 

A fine picture, lately finished, by William Hart, will 
robably be on view at the approaching Academy exhi- 
ition. It is a coast scene com from some of the 

wildest scenery offered by the regions along the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and is a fine combination of rock, and 
sea, and brilliant sunlight effects. 

Whittredge, who made an excursion tothe Far West 
last summer, has some int:ntion of again visiting those 

@ during the coming one. He is now at work 
wu the materials brought by him from the Rocky 
Mountains and far-off plains, has two large canvases 
“under weigh,” embodying elements of the wild 
scenery of those parts. 

A capital picture of squirrel character has just been 
finished by W. H. Beara. Three squirrels have found 
@ liquor-filask on a wood and have been making 
themselves acquainted with its contents. One cr them 
isin what may be truthfully described as a “ beasily”’ 
state of intoxication, and ‘he gray squirrel who has his 
pose to the flask i¢ evidently in a iair way of getting 


“tight” upon the fumes. The animal character and | 

texture are rendered with consummate skill. Mr 

Beard has also nearly fin’shed a picture of “ Little Red 

Ridinghood,” sccosted by s remar! ly Geceittul-looking 
. 


Eugene Benson, the artist and oritical writer, has 
lately taken his departure fer Europe. He intends, we 
belie¥e, to reside and his studies for some years 
in aes aiid other countries beYotid the sea. 

-G. Brown is at work on a number of picttires, Sone 
of which wili doubtless appear in the Academy exhibi- 
tion. They are chiefly compositions of juvenile 
character—a genre in which this artist excels. . 

It is stated that the Be artists, dissatisfied with 
the space allotted io them in the Paris exhibition build- 


ing, have ed their government to put up a 
special for them, and so secure a chance to make 
a creditable lays 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 


Doitiestit, 
—— The report of General Whittlesey, an officer of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, speaks favorably of the condi- 


tion of the freedmen over a large portion of the South, 
but "says toat in “many cases it is impossible to get 
sufficient evidence to convict a Southern msn of out- 
rages against a freedman.” 


—— In Memphis, on the 26th ult., the colored people, 
in spite of threats of violence, had a very large and en- 
thusiastic meeting in celebration of their emancipation. 
Aiter a number of speeches, resolutions were re- 
ported by a committee, all who had labored 
for their emancipation, and more recently for their fall 
enfranchisement, and tendering especial gratitude to 
Governor Brownlow. The second resolution promises 
that they will “ 80 exercise the limited privilege granted 
them as to impress all with a sense of their manhood, 
and of the injustice of denying them, as a class, the 
Ses unrestricted political freedom and citizen- 

Pp. ” 


—— The sale of the collection of autographs belong- 
ing to the estate of the late Mr. Tefi, of Savannah, has 
been the greatest excitement of the kind which has 
occurred in the restricted world of the “ curious col- 
lectors” for some time. The collection was one of the 
largest and most important in the country, and the 
curious measures of value for reputations which such 
sales always display were wonderfully illustrated 
during its course. For example, a letter of John 
Quincy Adams brought $3, and the tures of Wil- 
liam Bradford, $54. The claim of the latter being that 
he was one of ¢he earliest printers of the country, 
having introduced the art in Philadelphia. 


—— Despite the fears of the timid and the threats 
of the designing, gold has continued to fall in value 
since the decided action of Congress. Remove the 
element of uncertainty from the future, and things will 
settle down to where they should be. 


—— The Fortieth Cong has d its session. 
Mr. Brooks, of New York, took occasion, upon the first 
day of its meeting, to express his opinion that it was a 
Congress de facto but not de jure, for which valuable 
opinion the country will probably express its gratitude 
in due time. 

—— The price for a ton of freight to England is £2— 
say $10; but for a ton of letters it is £3,584—$17,920. 
It would seem as though the difference was rathef — 
even for the stoutest protectionist to justify. 6 
estimated cost of running a first-class ocean steamer is 
a pound a mile—five dollars each mile she steams. The 
3,000 miles from here to land costs, therefore, 
$15,000, lea @ profit of $2, for the trip, if she 
carries a single ton of letters, Governments are like 
apple-women, the last they can see is that the 
lower their rates the larger their business. 


—— The question of some speedy and regular means 
of transit between the upper and lower portions of the 
city becomes every day of greater importance, The 
simplest and most feasible scheme is that of an elevated 
railway. It would be very costly, but would pay, if 
properly managed, whatever would be the cost. 


— The disasters on the lakes and rivers during 1866 
reat ane to =~ goo hg loss ah Lag F 

1,647,428 wo oO prope . Thoug , these 
figures com, favorably with those of 1866; since, 
though the e business was larger, 41 less lives and 
a quarter of a million less money was lost. 


—— The bankrupt law is passed. It exempts from its 
operations “necessary household and kitchen furni- 
ture,”” and such other as the assignee shall 
des 


ignate, in no event to exceed $500. In $50 amb phased 
— of claims, servants’ wages under $50 are 


—— The singular keenness of vision shown by the 
police in discovering establishments at which keno is 
played, is equaled by their _—- overlooking ot 
similar places where taro is the style of entertainment. 
The impertinently curious are interested in the matter, 
but fail to explain it. 


— A cock-fight in New Jersey has excited great at- 





tention among the ~~~ a Some of the pa’ devote 
more to it than they have to some of the battles 
in South America. 


—— Another steamer, the Andelusian, bas been destroy- 
ed by fire at sea, Several persons are supposed to have 
been lost, since they cannot be found among those res- 
cued from the The Andelusian was carrying South 
the hose carriage presented by the old department to 
= = department of the city of Columbia, South 

arolina. 


—— The freedmen have voted in Alexandria, Virginia. 
Above one thousand of them exercised the right of 
suffrage; though this innovation shocks some of the 
ultra-conservatists, yet the world still revolves on its 
axis, and the seasons appear to advance at their accus- 
tomed pace. 


— The Agathynian Club is the designation of the 
last privately printing club formed in this city. What 
its name means seems to k as private as its 
editions will be. They have one book, “‘ Advice 
to Officers in the Army,” which was a very private piece 
of wit when published, and will for ever remain so 
despite this attempt to galvanize it into a new life. 
Their second publication it is make a 
reprint of the “‘ Proverbs of Erasmus,” which will be a 
book of some value upon other reasons than it is 
printed only in small numbere, 


— It appears from the investigation into the affairs 
of Gurney & Co., the insolvent bill-broking firm of 
London, that at the end of 1860 the business was found 
to have paid yearly a profit of £190,000. At that time, 
by the death of pariners, having passed into other 
management, in 1865, it was found that the firm was 
insolvent for £3,000,000. The business was therefore 
sold out to a joint stock company, the directors of 
which were aware of the condition of things, but trusted 
to the credit of the concern to stiil make it profitable. 
Though ths stock of the new company went at first 
above par, the directors did not sell out, and plead this 
fact now as evidence of good faith against the threats of 
some of the stockholders, who threaten lc 
to hold them responsible for the losses 
by trusting to them. 


— The d cheap books has been transferred 
over the ocean. The last evidence of it is the announce- 
ment an edition of Cruden’s ‘Concordance to the 
Bible,’""“\at 3s. 6d., about one dollar. The book-makin 
business has 80 protected here that the same 
could not be made apd sold for less than five dollars. 


— An English soldier, in the of Limerick, 
was recently flogged and died from the consequences. 
This chance of thus ag end without 
the aid of the battlefield not seem, singuiarly 
enough, to stimulate recruits for the English army 
during times of peace. 

— Lieutenant Brand, of Jamaica notoriety, was 
recently kept some hours in a cell, in the Bow street 
Police Station, London, while waiting for bail. He 
complains of the filthy condition of the cell, which was 


measures 
y incurred 





only eight feet square, lighted only by a alit in the door, 


—i 


and so daurp that a wooden bench, the only furniture it 


contained, was s0 covered with water that he could not 
sit on it. The lieutenant might remember that he 
men, for Jess cause, in a much worse way; but 
still that is no reason why the palace of justice sould 
bé like a pig-sty. 

—= A bill is itttroduced into Parliament for the better 
protection of toot-p gers in London. = at 
that an av of 150 are killed every year in 
that city oy tates run Tyrer, while the number injured 
anioutits to 2,000a year. London is evidently the para- 
dise of drivers; 

—— It is stated that the district of St. Mathias, Beth- 
nel Green, Londoti, “#nfains in a space about as large 
as Wi n Square bétween six and seven thousand 
persons, who are, of course, Crowded together in the 
greatest misery and want. The péople who live there 
are, a8 appears from their names, p ly the de- 
acendants of the refugee Hugenots from during 
the religious persecutions, and are chiefly ocetpied in 
makitig rich Yelvets. The best wages earned at this 
work, for twe:¥e to sixteen hours’ work a day, is twelve 
shillings a week—four dollats—while the average is 
fe¥en or eight shillings. Yet, to make an inch of velvet, 
requires a hundfed distinct motions, the pay for 
which isa penhy: Is it a wonder if industrious men 
and women who pass their lives working for such pit 
tances should some tinie gréw weary aud restive under 
such slavery? But it seems that the slowness which 
leads them to do such work keeps them from learning 
how powerful they would be if they knew their strength. 


—— A Dr. Straus, the author of a novel called “ Tue 
Old Ledger,” has been defeated in an action tor libel 
which he brought nst the Atheneum, for saying that 
his book was “ at, profane and indelicate.” The 
defendant's lawyer read some passages to show that the 
epethets were justifiable. The lawyer for the plaintiff 
spoke of the freedom of the press, but was fitly an- 
swered by the jt'dge, who remarked that freedom of the 
press implied also freedom of criticism. 


—— There will be a great prize ready for some lucky 
author in the next century. A Ktission General of artil- 
lery has placed in the bank of St. Petersburg $40,000, 
which is to be left to increase until 1925, when it is to 
be given to the author of the best life of the Czar Alex- 
ander I. on the anniversary of his death. The sum will 
then be, it is calculated, $1,920,000, which wonld be 
about fair pay for, say two octavo volumes. 


—A recently published account of the charities of 
London shows that there are 640 institutions, having 
an income of $12,500,000 yearly, of which $8,000,000 is 
raised by voluntary contributions, ami the rest from 
funded endowments. It is estimated that counting the 
street and other charity which does ngt appear in this 
estimate, $25,000,000 is expended incharity yearly in 
London, and yet so mtich red-tape and jobbery enters 
into its distribution, that now thousands are suffering 
from hunger. The profession of philanthropy is even 
@ more regularly organized business in London thar 
here, The satire by Jerrold, who gave a penny to the 
heathen and 4 guinéa to gel it there, applies with equal 
force to the home charities. 


— In 1866 the eggs e from France to Eng- 
land reached the value of $4,254,795. 


—— In Spain the Council ot War under Narvaez has 
condemned four persons for circulating clandestin > 
publications to sentences of twenty and sixteen years 

servitude in chains, and one person to forced 
bor for reading some such publication. 

— A Chartist poem, and a reply to it, were pub- 
lished recently in the Pall Mall Gazette, under the sig- 
nature of Valentine and Orson, apd excite attention for 
their vigorous force of language. Their author is un- 
known. The following verse from the Chartist poem 
will serve asa sample. The author is speaking of the 
titled and wealthy classes: 

the sun sucks up the misf, 
As five fingers make a fist, 
As the meal knows not the grist, 
They shail melt and not be missed, 
Like the breath of one worn out, 
When we rise and turn about, 








HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE, 


Tue Honoraste Buenzamry F. Wave was 
born in Massachusetts, in 1800, and removed to Ohio 
when he was twenty-one years of age. There he com- 
menced life by teaching school, engaging in farming, 
and at the same time studying law. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1828, and from that time has steadily 
advanced in the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
Having filled many positions of trust and confidence in 
his State, he was, in 1851, elected to the position of 
Senator to Congress, for the term ending 1857, and at 
the expiration of the term he was re-elected, and has 
held the position until now. Mr. Wade is now promi- 
nently before the country from having been elected on 
the fourth of March the President pro. tem. of the 
Fortieth Congress. Mr. Wade’s political opinions 
identify him with the advance wing of the Repub- 
lican party. The position he now holds derives 
peculiar importance from the present juncture of 
affairs, since the Acting President of the Senate will 
become the President of the country if the scheme of 
impeachment is carried out. 











Tae Inte Member or THE Encuisu Parris 
MENT.—There was no small curiosity to see Mr. Kava- 
nagh—the gentleman born without arms or legs—take 
the oaths as Member of Parliament; and this curiosity 
was satisfied, for soon after the House met the honor- 
able Member for the County of Wexford made his 

ce. He entered the House through the door 
at the back of the Speaker, seated in a chair, which, by 
an ingenious contrivance, he can wheel about himself. 
Mr. ell used to do this; but then he did it in the 
common way, by turning the high wheels of the chair 
with bis hands. Mr. Kavanagh has no hands, but only 
short stumps; but necessity isthe mother of invention, 
and some clever mechanic has contrived a simple piece 
of machinery by which Mr. Kavanagh can propel his 
chair as easily as Mr. Powell could his. On each side of 
his chair there 1s a cup; in these cups Mr. Kavanagh 
his stumps, and, by a circular motion, he turns 
a perpendicular rod, which, by means of two cog- 
wheels, turns the axle of the greater wheels, and thus 
— the chair forward; and, as there is in the front 
of the chair a guiding-wheel, he can, of course, steer 
which way he pleases. Mr. Kavanagh, of course took 
the oaths sitting, holding the Testament vetween his 
stum: He signed the book as easily as any other 
mem could, holditig the pen, as he held the Testa- 
ment. It is the custom for every new member, after 
he has taken the oath, to shake hands with the Speaker. 
Mr. Kavanagh, of course, could not do that. He there- 
fore bowed only to the er as he passed out. 
Where he will sit and how he will speak—for s; he 
will, we may be sure, as he is an able mau—tbe Speaker 
has not yet decided. 


Oxz Hunprep Txrovsanp Disantep Youne 
Men rx France.—The Paris correspondent of tho 
London Times cites official statistics which bear out the 
assertion that the number of men whom Napoleon pro- 
ey to take annually for the army amounts to almost 

e entire product of able-bodied youth which France 
can produce. It will astonish many to learn what a 
large proportion of the y men who are forced to 
draw lots every year and le to serve as recruits in 
the order of their numbers are rejected by the medical 
inspectors. In 1864 the number of men liable to serve 
was 325,000. Of these were rejected: 18,106 below the 
standard height ; 30,524 weak constitution, consumption, 
&c.; 15,988 mutilated from birth, hernia, &c.; 9,106 
hump-backed and flat-footed; 6,988 blind or deaf; 96: 
stammerers; 4,108 insufficient teeth; 5,114 syphilis and 

diseases; 5,213 goitre and scrofula; 2,158 
cretins, lunatics and paralytics; 8,236 divers incapaci- 





ties. The total youth of the year unfit to serve in the 
army was 100,000 odd, 
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THE MAIN STREET OF YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, DURING THE GREAT FIRE. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | handsome European houses. Runging nearly parallel 


, and a number of 








ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Main Street of Yokohama, Japan, 


During the Great Fire. 


Yokohama is a town on the shore ot the bay of 


with the shore are two long b 
smaller streets branching off in diffe rent directions, 
the whole forming the European settlement. On the 
hill to the left are the English and French hospitals; 
above them the military camp. Immediately behind 
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DISTRESS IN LONDON—APPLICANTS FOR RELIEF OBTAINING TICKETS AT A POLICE STATION. 


the settlement, and surrounded by a moat spanned by 


Jeddo, nearly contiguous with the metropolis of Japan, 
two or three small bridges, lics whet is called the 


and {!:¢ clicf resid+nce of the English merchents who 














GRATUITOUS INSTRUCTION IN PARIS—ADULT CLASS IN SCIENCE, PHYSICS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


are allowed to reside here for the transaction o® their | Yooshi Waara, or Gankiro, generally occupied by 
business. The plan of Yokohama is this—!ocking | foreigners. At the end of this place stands a temple; 
from the sea, we perceive along the sho:e a seriesof to the right of this and the settlement is the Japanese 
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BENEDICTION OF HORSES, MULES AND ASSES BEFORE THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO ABBATE, ROME, 


candle. The fire literally devoured them, and not a 
trace remained to show what bad been a bustling town 
a few moments before, save a heap of broken tiles and 
here and there a charred mast. Leaping from roof to 
root with the rapidity of lightning, the flames soon 
showed that they would not content themselves with 


town. On the 26th of Nov., 1866, Yokohama was visited 
by a calamity which, in proportion to the size of the 
town, is as disastrous as any on record. The whole of 
the Japanese town and one-third of the European 
settlement are utterly destroyed. The loss amounts to | 
millions of dollars. The fire began in the Gankiro, the 
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THE DISTRESS AT THE EAST-END, LONDON—A SOUP KITCHEN IN RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY. 





place of worst repute, and therefore the [thickest | destroying mere cottages. The new American Con 
crowd~4 of all the town. The flames, driven before a | sulate, into which the Consul had only removed a few 
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THE LIONS AT THE BASE OF THE NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


days before, was the first of the foreign houses at- 
But spaces of 150 yards to 200 yards were no 
Sheets of living 


gale of wind trom the south, rapidly spread through | 
the Japanese quarter. The crazy little wood and paper | tacked. 
houses were consumed like cotton passed through a | obstacle to the wild fury of the fire. 
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OBSEQUIES OF CARDINAL CLEMENT DE VILLECOUBT AT ROME.J 
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flame, as if hurled from some infernal machine, darted 
through the air, and, lighting on distant roofs, con- 
sumed everything betore them. Even solid buildings 
ot stone were destroyed. The scene may be more 
readiiy imagined than described. It was like the sack- 
ing of a town. Soldiers, sailors and civilians were 
—— in every direction, in the vain attempt to save 
valuable property which was strewn along the burning 
streets. The repeated explosions, caused by houses 
which the engineers blew up to create spaces, served to 
keep up the illusion. At one momeni it seemed that 
the whole settlement was doomed. Fortunately, 
toward the evening, the wind dropped and the fire 
lulled. Had the gale continued, nothing could have 
saved the place. The Japanese and Chinese servants 
behaved splendidly. 


The Distress in London: Applicants for 
Relief ata Police Station. 


The distress in London has been most wide-spread 
and severe this winter. The hopeless inadequacy of the 
poor-laws to meet the case has m again shown most 
plainly. As long as such scenes as this are possible, 
and they are frequentin every civilized city, it is evi- 
dent that the right arrangement has not been attained. 
There is work enough for all to do, and wealth enough 
to support all; the trouble is the distribution. 


The Distress at the East-end of London,— 
A Soup Kitchen in Rateliffe-Highway. 


This other illustration of the distress in London, and 
of the attempt to lessen it by the distribution of soup, 
forms a good contrast with the display and extravagance 
of the Queen’s opening of Parli t. The Koh-i-noor, 
the largest diamond in the world, she wore as a simple 
breast-pin, while thousands of her subjects in the same 
city are s . The fault is not particularly hers, 
but surely the aim of society is not reached while such 
contrasts are possible. 


Gratuitous Instruction on Natural His. 
tory by M. Ch. Piace, at Paris, France. 


These lectures are given under the direction of the 
Polytechnic/Association, which was founded in 1830, and 
is now presided over by M. Perdonnet. They are given 
gratuitously to the workmen, and the course here illus- 
trated is one that has been recently commenced in the 
Quarter of the Chapel, one of the quarters of Paris 
inhabited almost entirely by workmen, and is under the 
direction of M. E. Mozin. The course comprises 
lectures upon general science, chemistry, history, liter- 
ature, law, &c. The attendance is large and apprecia- 
tive, and is a further proof of the pecuniary advantage 
to society-in general of educating the class who labor 
with their hands, since intelligence and the mental 
training of education is shown to be quite as valuable 
there as in any other of the walks of life. 


The Lions at the Base of the Nelson Col- 
umn, Trafalgar Square, London. 


The lions which Sir Edward Landseer has been en- 
gaged on at intervals for the last eight years have been 
finally uncovered, The general opinion of the critics of 
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artistic merit. 
among them which does not indicate great artistic re- 
sources in the artist. 


Opening of Parliament—The Queen Re- 
ceived at the Peers’ Entrance of the 
Palace of Westminster, London, Eng. 


Victoria has appeared for the first time in public since 
the death of Prince Albert. The Queen rode in her 
state carriage to the Peers’ 
entrance; she was accom- 
panied by the Princesses 
Louisa and Beatrice and 
Prince Arthur, with the 
usual number of lords and 
ladies in waiting; gold 
sticks, ushers, grooms and 


pages. The Queen wore 
a black silk dress, with a 
train, trimmed with 


minever and crape, and 
a Mary Stuart widow’s 
cap, surmounted by a 
small coronet of diamonds 
and sapphires, with other 
diamonds in the cap, and 
a long vail of white crape 
lisse; a diamond necklace 
and cross, with a minia- 
ture of the late Prince 
Consort; the Koh-i-noor 
diamond as a brooch, the 
ribbon and star of the 
Order of the Garter, and 
the Order of Victoria and 
Albert. Her Majesty was 
received at the Peers’ en- 
trance by Lord Colville, 
acting for the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. Preceded 
by the heraids in their 
tabards, the chief officers 
of the household, the Earl 
of Derby bearing the 
sword of state, the Duke 
of Richmond bearing the 
crown, and the Marquis of 
Winchester bearing the 
cap of maintenance, her 
Majesty passed up the 
grand staircase and along the corridor into the House of 
Lords, where she took her seat upon the throne. 


The Blessing of Horses, Mules and Asses, 
before the Church of San Antonio Abbate 
in Rome, 

This ceremony takes place from the 17th to the 23d of 
January before the church of San Antonio Abbate in 
Rome. The Roman people come in great numbers 
with their horses, mules and asses, to receive the bene- 
diction of the church and be sprinkled with holy 
water, 


SIR EDWIN 
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In opening the Parliament recently in person, Queen | 








LUE HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


the London press is not peculiarly favorable to their | The Obsequies of the Cardinal Clement de 
There is also a sameness of repetition | 


Villecourt at Rome. 


The Cardinal Clement de Villecourt was born at Lyons 
in 1787, and was created a cardinal in 1855. He died on 
the 17th of January, 1867, and his obsequies were cele- 
brated. in the church of San Salvatore, in Lauro, on the 
evening of the 20th, The next day he was transported 
to the church of St. Pancrace, of which he was the 
incumbent, and buried there. The death of this 
cardinal renews the discussion which arisés on the occa- 
sion of every vacancy in 
the Sacred College, con- 
cerning the preponder- 
ance of Italian prelates in 
that body, and the neces- 
sity of making it represent 
more entirely the interests 
of the whole Catholic 
world. As it is now, ont 
of sixty cardinals, turty 
are Italians. The demv- 
cratic idea is penetrating 
even into the church. 


THE SPANISH IRON- 
CLAD TETUAN. 


Tats fine iron-clad 
frigate is the first iron- 
clad built by the Spaniards 
themselves, Her keel was 
Jaid in May, 1861, and she 
was launched in March, 
1863. She carries forty 
guns, which were also cast 
in the national manufac- 
tory of Trubia, under the 
direction of D. José Rivera 
y Tuells. This view of 
her is taken as she lay in 
the harbor at Havana. 
Her seagoing qualities 
were well tested in her 
voyage from Spain to HaVana, and were found to b® 
must satisfactory. 


LANDSEER. 








SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 


Sm Epwim Lanpseer is the third and 
youngest son of John Landseer, an engraver, and was 
born in London in 1802, The three brothers are all 
artists, though the youngest, Sir Edwin, surpasses the 








others in reputation. His pictures are almost always 
of animal] subjects, and many of them have become 
universaily known by.the numerous reproductions 
made of them in engravings, lithographs and photo- 
graphs. ‘Laying Down the Law,” “Dignity and 
Impudence,”’ “Deer Stalking,” “The Stag at Bay,’’ 
are the titles of a few of his most popular subjecis. 
Public attention in London has recently been directed 
to Sir Edwin Landseer, by the erection of the lions at 
the base of the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square, 
London. The order for these works was given some 
eight years ago, but they were completed and put in 
place only quite recently. Notwithstanding the time 
their execution has taken, and the deserv: dly high 
reputation as an animal painter which Sir Edwin 
Landseer has held so long, the critics of London are not 
satisfieu with his success in these lions. ‘There is a 
monotony in their positions, which is peculiarly tire- 
some in works of this size and importance. 








WESTERN HOUSES. 


We give this week two illustrations of the 
contributions sent from the West to the Paris exposi- 
tion. The grounds about the exposition building wil 
be filled with structures of this kind , serving to show the 
various styles of dwellings use1 by the various naticn- 
alities of the world, and will thus form one of the most 
interesting portions of the exhibition. These two 
houses are a part of the contribution from the State of 
Illinois, and will be erected under the supervision of 
John P. Reynolds, Esq., the commissioner ior that 
State. 

They are both built by Lyman Bridges, Esq., of 
Chicago, who is largely engaged in their manufaciure, 
and who has redueed it to such a system that all the 
materials of a house are ordec:ed, packed, and shipped 
all over the Western country. The house is built en- 
tirely of wood, the outside of clapboards, and the roor 
of shingles. 

The cost of such houses, varying in size and finish, 
ranges from $200 to $2,000. This house, containing 
ten rooms, is a tair sample of the medium between 
these extremes. The timber used in its construction is 
entirely from the West, and so with the glass in the 
windows, which is also manufactured in Chicago. 

The house will be furnished and used for the display 
of the mineral and vegetable productions of the West ; 
and it being intended to make it a perfect sample of the 
arts and manufactures of the State, the furniture will 
be complete, even to a melodeon made by Messrs. 
Lyons & Healy of Chicago. 
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The school-house represents fhe common school 
system of the West, which is the rea] foundation of our 
free institutions, and is consequently one of the most 
important and instructive contributions which will ap- 
pear in the exposition from this country. It will be 
completely furnished with blackboards, desks, benches, 
and books, which are manufactured by Sherwood & Co, 
and A. H. Andrews, Esq., of Chicago. 

The interest which these contributions have excited 
in Chicago, and the desire to make them fit and worthy 
representations of Western life and enterprise, is shown 
in the accurate and complete way in which these houses 
have been built and furnished. 

For the liberal contributions in material and money 
which enabled the projectors to carry out their plans, 
great credit is due not only to those whose names we 
have mentioned, but also to Messrs. W. B. Ogden and 
Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago. Nor should the 
Union Star Line, the Red Line and the Blue Line be 
forgotten, since all of these companies have generously 
transported the houses from the West to this city for 
shipment, free ot all expense. 

The trouble, care, time and money expended in send- 
ing these contributions to the exposition, will doubuless | 
reap their reward im the attention which they will | 
excite among the thousands and tens of thousands who 
will visit the exhibition, 








“ONLY A STRANCER’S GRAVE!” 


“‘ Onzy a stranger’s grave!” 
A grass-grown grave, no carvéd stone 
Tells who is lying here— 
No flowers upon this mound are strewn, 
Upon it falls no tear. 


*“ Only a stranger’s grave !” 
Perhaps a father’s form is laid 
Beneath that turf to sleep, 
Whose children wait the well-known tread : 
In vain they watch and weep. 


“‘ Only a stranger’s grave!” 
He had a mother : does she know 
Her darling died alone ? 
With none to cool his burning brow— 
To hear his last faint moan ? 


“‘ Only a stranger’s grave |’ 
Perhaps a loving sister longs 
Her brother’s voice to hear, 
Unconscious that his manly tones 
Can never reach her ear. 


‘* Only a stranger’s grave!” 
Perhaps a‘dearer one there is 
Who waits, and hopes, and fears, 
And thinks of his last parting kiss 
With bitter, blinding tears. 


‘Only a stranger’s grave!” 
But blighted hopes lie buried there, 
Where bright-eyed daisies wave ; 
Oh, ne'er may I thosé harsh words hear— 
‘* Only a stranger’s grave!” 


WwRECEED. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. 








CHAPTER I. 


I stoop beside the window and looked out upon 
the sea. The waves broke in with a low, solemn 
cadence on the white sands of the beach, It 
sounded like the voice of an organ, only deeper, 
grander and more sublime. If there is anything 
in nature that lifts the souls of us poor blind and 
erring creatures into communion with our Crea- 
tor, it is the solemn, beautiful music of the ocean. 
There seems to be something of the majesty of 
God’s greatness in it. It thrills through and 
through our souls, and elevates us above the 
every-day level of life. It projects us into the in- 
finite, and awakes higher and holier thoughts 
within us. I have sat for hours and listened to it, 
and always my soul seemed to reach out after 
better, nobler things. 

As I stood there by the window, I heard the 
clatter of wheels on the carriage road, and saw 
my husband driving down the avenue. He was 
going to Grantley after an addition to the gay 
company we had gathered at Seaview. A letter 
received the dsy before informed him that Ger- 
trude Leith would be in Grantley by the morning 
train, and if he could manage to be there on her 
arrival, and bring her back to Seaview with him, 
she “should be very glad, as she always hated 
to wait, and hacks and hackmen were such 
nuisances.” 

Gertrude Leith, rumor said, was a beauty, a 
belle, and an heiress—three excellent things when 
united together in the opinion of the world. I 
had never seen her. At the time when John and 
I were married, she was absent in Europe. Being 
a resident of a Southern city, I had failed to make 
her acquairtance since her return. 

When we made out our list of those whom we 
chose to invite to spend a few weeks with us be- 
fore the fashionable campaigns of Saratoga and 
the popular inland resorts began, John insisted 
on including Gertrude Leith, Somehow from the 
very first I disliked the idea of having her there 
at Seaview. From what I had heard of her, I had 
formed an idea that she was cold, and proud, and 
haughty, and those kind of people I always dis- 
liked. ‘They make one think of an iceberg. While 
you admire their stateliness, they freeze you. 
They need to be seen from afar off; then you see 
only their beauty and their grandeur, and do not 
feel the frigid air that seems to emanate from 
and surround them. 

At first I tried to persuade John from the idea, 
but he was firm, and clung to it with a tenacity 
that made me wonder why he should be so desir- 
ous of having her there; and when I saw how de- 
termined he was that she should come, or at least 
be invited, I gave my consent, though rather re- 
luctantly. He laughed at my anticipated dislike, 


a aty did, and I would not prove an excep- 
on. 

I had hoped that she would see fit to refuse the 
invitation, but she did not. She had written, in 
acceptance, that nothing could have been more 
welcome, and that we might expect her at an 
early day, adding by way of postscript that she 
would “drop us a line” to let us know when she 
would be there, and that “line” had been re- 
ceived the day before. 

I wondered as I stood with my eyes on the far- 
stretching sea, and the melody of the waves 
sounding and beating in my ears, if I should like 
Gertrude Leith when I came to knowher. Some- 
how, I cannot answer why to myself when I ask 
the question, a vague sense of pain, a misty fore- 
boding of sorrow that that woman was to cause 
me, oppressed me, Is it true that coming events 
cast their shadows before? I am not supersti- 
tious. I have never believed in warnings or pre- 
sentiments, but one thing is certain, I telt that 
Gertrude Leith would in some way or another 
exert an influence over my life and happiness. I 
tried to shake off the teeling, but it would cling to 
me. I said to myself that my unfounded dislike 
toward her caused it. I tried to put such thoughts 
aside, and throw off the gloom from my spirits ; 


.but strive as I might, there seemed to be a whis- 


per at work within me, that with her would come 
into our home unhappiness and sorrow. 

Was it destiny that whispered to me? 

The clock upon the mantel-piece struck eleven. 
I looked up. I had not been aware that time flew 
by so rapidly. With a little feeling of remorse at 
having neglected the guests so long, I turned to 
go down. On the stairs I met Mrs. Trevanion. 
She was one of those all-observing women who 
seem to know everything, yet how they come to 
know it is always a mystery. I think Mrs. Tre- 
vanion would have made a valuable acquisition to 
the female detective police, had such an institu- 
tion been in action. She saw, without appearing 
to see; she heard, without giving the least ap- 
pearance of listening, or showing the smallest 
signs of interest. Mrs. Trevanion’s store of secrets 
must have been considerable, gathered in, as they 
had been, from year to year. 

‘* Miss Leith will be here to-day, will she?” she 
asked as she stopped on the landing. 

“Yes; my husband has gone after her. I ex- 
pect him back shortly,” I answered. 

“Did you know, Mrs. Vassalborough, he used to 
be very attentive to her five or six years ago? 
People thought it would be a match, but it seems 
it was not destined to end in that way.” 

Her eyes were watching me attentively, though 
they did not appear to be. 

“*T think the greater share of flirtations end as 
theirs did,” I said quietly. 

I had never heard of the existence of anything 
more than mere friendship between Gertrude 
Leith and my husband. But my words or face 
did not tell Mrs. Trevanion that I had not. After 
@ moment or two she went on, and I turned into 
a corridor and went out upon the balcony. I stood 
there alone, and thought on what she had told 
me. Had a semblance of love ever existed be- 
tween Gertrude Leith and my husband? I asked 
the question, wondering if that explained his 
strange persistency in insisting that she should 
be invited to Seaview. I had never heard of any 
such thing, but it might have been for all that. 
The thought struck me like a pain. 

“She has no right to him,” I said; “he is 
mine now. She shall not come between us.” 

I heard the roll of wheels, and looking down the 
avenue, I saw him coming back. Gertrude Leith 
was with him, chatting and smiling as they drove 
up before the steps. I saw him smiling back into 
ner face, and a jealous fear crept into my heart. 
He looked up and saw me. I heard him say some- 
thing to her in a tone so low as to be undistin- 
guishable, and then she turned her face toward 
me. Her handsome eyes flashed over me from 
head to foot, and then she said to him, and her 
words were distinct enough to be plainly heard 
by me : 

“She does not resemble the ideal you used to 
say your wife must be. She is too slender, and 
has too pale a face, and light brown hair. You 
used to say your wife must be tall and queenly, 
with dark, brunette face, and black hair and eyes. 
I believe that was the way you used to describe 
her to me that summer at Meadow Lawn.” 

** Yes,” he answered, with a look straight into 
her eyes which were upon his face, ‘‘I used to say 
she must resemble Miss Gertrude Leith. I 
believe that young lady bore a striking resem- 
blance to my ideal.” 

“Tt seems you changed your mind afterward,” 
she said, as she shook out the skirt of her gray 
traveling dress. 

He answered nothing, but sprang out and helped 
her to alight. She ran up the steps, and after 
ordering the carriage to be driven around to the 
stables, he followed her into the house. In the hall 
I heard him inquire for me. I turned to go down, 
and met him on the landing of the stairs, 

“I’m back again, Olive,” he said; ** Miss Leith 
is in the parlor. Will you go down?” 

“Oh, John!” I cried, with a kind of shivering 
pain, “‘I wish she had not come.” 

“‘ Pshaw, Olive, you'll like her well enough after 
a little. No one can help liking her. I dare say 
you will be excellent friends in a week.” 

“T shall not like her! I shall not like her!” I 
cried out. ‘* Oh, John, we will not let anything 
come between us!” 

“What ails you, Olive?” he said, with a won- 
dering look into my face ; ‘‘ you talk so strangely.” 

“It is nothing,” I said, with an effort for calm- 
ness ; “I will go down now.” 

“Try to like her for my sake,” he said, with a 
little caressing motion of his hand upon my head 
as he stooped to kiss me, 

“{ will, Johu,” I answered, earnestly, “ if it 
will please you.” 

“Tt will, Olive ; Miss Leith is one of my dearest 
friends, and I want you and her to be on good 








aud told me that I could not help liking her, 


terms also,” he answered. “Of course you will 
like her, and she cannot help liking you.” 

I went down-stairs and up to the parlor-door. 
It was open, Miss Leith was standing by « table, 
with her face turned toward me, looking over 4 
volume of engravings. I had an excellent chance 
for observing her. Sho was tall and slender, with 
a superbly molded form ; her face was dark and 
oval, suffused on the full cheeks with a vivid 
crimson, and lit up by a pair of darkly beautiful 
eyes, that shone from beneath a cloud of silkon- 
black lashes. From beneath the traveling-hat she 
wore her black hair was looped away from her 
face and thrust into a dark-hued net. Her gray 
dress fell in heavy waves to her feet ; the ruffle of 
filmy lace at her throat was fastened by a fiery 
opal, that blazed and glimmered weirdiy, and 
there was the gleam of an opal from the ring she 
wore upon her white and taper finger. A rustle 
of my dress caused her to look up. She saw me, 
and a smile came over her face, When her bril- 
liant eyes fixed themselves on my own, I shivered 
again with that vague, undefinable fear. 

‘Mrs, Vassalborough, I am delighted to meet 
you,” she said, with a voice that was as full of cold 
music as the running of waters, It jarred upon 
my ears painfully. 

I did not answer her. I only gave her my hand 
silently. Could I give her a welcome that was not 
in my heart to give? She took my hand, and for 
&@ moment we stood there face to face. We were 
both mentally criticising each other. I think that 
in that one short moment we understood, as 
plainly as though spoken in words, the thoughts 
andthe feelings of dislike that were at work in 
the breast of each other. 

‘*IT suppose you are tired with your journey,” I 
said, after a few commonplace words had been 
spoken, “‘and would like to be shown to your 
room,?” 

My tones were cold; I could not throw into 
them a warmth I did not feel. 

“Yes; I should be glad to get where I can 
change this traveling-dress for something more 
suitable and convenient,” she said. 

She followed me up the stairs. When we reached 
the landing where the corridor led out upon the 
balcony, she stopped and looked out upon the 
sea, 

‘Do you know,” she said, after a while, with a 
far-off look in her siren eyes, “people used to 
say that I would be mistress of Seaview some 
day ” 

“Indeed!” Isaid, coldly and quietly. ‘‘ Their 
predictions failed to be realized.” 

** Yes,’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ Whatever cause 
there might have been for them, they proved un- 
fruitful of the result predicted.” She laughed a 
low, musical laugh that was more disagreeable to 
me than her voice. ‘ Though John—Mr. Vassal- 
borough, I mean,” she said, correcting herself 
hastily, ‘is your husband, I shall always consider 
him one of my dearest friends, Of course you 
will allow me to?” 

““My husband’s friendship is free to all,” I 
answered. 

‘*T shall make myself at home, Mrs. Vassal- 
borough,” she said, as she paused upon the 
tbreshold of the room she was to occupy. 

‘Please do so,” I said, in reply; “I shall be 
happy to have you. All are requested to make 
themselves, in all senses of the word, at home.” 

She opened the door and went in, and I turned 
and went down to the library, where some of the 
guests were gathered. What hed transpired be- 
tween her and my husband in the years before I 
knew him? I asked the question of myself as I 
went down the stairs. Ceriuinly something of 
which I knew nothing. John! She had called 
him that! What right had she to speak of my 
husband with such familiarity ? 

Miss Leith made her appearance at the tea- 
table. She was a fluent talker. Her ideas were 
original. Her conversation witty, brilliant, and 
sparkling. Her powers of language, joined with 
her beauty and her affability, made her at once the 
centre of the little social universe at Seaview. She 
took her place as queen with an easy assumption of 
dignity that became her well. Somehow, every 
one accorded her the position without question- 


| ing her right to the place—she glided into it as 


though it belonged to her, and had waited for her 
coming. Polite and affable to all, she became a 
general favcrite ; before a week had passed many 
were the thanks we received for adding so valu- 
able an acquisition to our company. 





CHAPTER Il. 


From the first a settled dislike lifted its propor- 
tions between us. Her presence was like a shadow 
that cast its chill and gloom over me. The channel 
that had separated the pathways of our hives grew 
wider and wider every day. 

One night we were gathered in the parlor. It 
was a warm summer evening, and the slight 
breeze drifted in through the tall windows, which 
had been flung wide open. The heavy, regular 
boom of the waves as they broke in upon the 
shore came echoing through the stillness like the 
cadences of a mighty hymn. 

Miss Leith was sitting by one of the windows; 
a circle of gentlemen had gathered around her. 
John was leaning over her chair, listening to, but 
not taking part in, the conversation. 

Some one went up to the piano and began to 
play. One or two songs were sung, and then 
some one called for Miss Leith. 

“* Shall I go?” she asked, looking up at John as 
he bent over her. 

“IT should be glad to have you,” he answered. 
“Sing one of those songs you used to sing that 
simmer at Meadow Lawn.” 

** Ah, that summer at Meadow Lawn!” she said, 
| in a low, swift whisper, her eyes full on his face. 

He flushed redly on the cheeks. What would I 
| not have given to have known about that summer 
at Meadow Lawn. 

** Come, Miss Leith ?” pleaded young Tremorne, 


one of her most ardent admirers, 








“Will you sing with me?” she asked of John, 
as she rose ; “you used to have a first-rate tenor 
voice,” 

“T will try,” he answered; “though . had 
rather listen to you.” 

“Mrs. Vassalborough,” she said, turning to me 
as she took her seat at the piano, “won't you 
help us?” 

“T thank you, no,” I answered, as coldly as 
politeness would admit. 

A slight flush crossed her checks. There was 
- a, between us, nor any semblance 
of i 

“What shall I sing ?” she asked, as John bent 
to recover a sheet of music that the wind blew 
down upon the keys. 

*** At the Orchard Stile,’” he answered, in a 
— voice, his eyes full of a strange, fascinated 
look. 

The serpent’s spell was on him. 

She ran her white fingers over the keys ina 
kind of prelude. The opal ring upon her finger 
flashed and gleamed at me mockingly. It made 
me think of an evil eye. 

Then she began to sing. Her voice was a clear, 
full soprano, strong and flexible, and full of a soft 
richness that was in accordance with the notes her 
fingers drew from the white keys. The room 
grew full of melody. The music throbbed like a 
human heart when its chords are swept by a 
master-hand. It rang eut upon the stiliness, 
grand and full of exquisite power and beauty. 

The song was one of those fugitive pieces that 
drift through the musical world once in a while, 
coming from no one knows where. It.was a plain- 
tive and pretty poem, but the singer’s rendering 
of it made it one of the saddest, sweetest things 
Iever heard. I remember the last verse : 

‘Oh, the dear ol: 8 5 
When we i pats voreband Sue 


I Would that we their bliss might know 
Again for a little while.” 


No one but myself, I think, saw the glance that 
passed between her and my husband as she 
ceased ; it was a look that pierced me like a pain 
—a look from a fascinating face into fascinating 
eyes—from the charmed, blinded, dazzled eyes of 
the victim into the face of the charmer. 

The air seemed for a moment to grow terribly 
cold. A sense of bitter loneliness swept over me. 
In that one short moment I seemed to be standing 
face to face with fate—a stern, inexorable fate. I 
rose up with an effort to be calm. I lifted my 
hands as if to put away from me the memory of 
that look, and the sight of that hateful face. 

Then I saw John bend down and whisper some- 
thing into her ear, with a look on his face that 
was full of old memories. I knew that he was 
thinking of that summer at Meadow Lawn. And 
she smiled back one of her soft, bewildering 
smiles that made her fairer in the sight of others, 
but look like a demon to me. The sight mad- 
dened and calmed me. I crushed back the pain 
that was reflected in my face, and went over to one 
of the long open windows, and stepped out upon 
the balcony. 

It was a clear, quiet night. The stars were out 
in the blue concave overhead, and in their midst 
rode the round, white moon ina chariot of clouds. 
The breeze from the ocean swept up the avenue, 
and blew against my forehead refreshingly. The 
waves dashed in with their regular booming swell 
and afar out I heard the song of some fishermen 
returning frem the day’s toil, and saw their sail 
glimmering white and ghostly in the pale 
moonlight. 

My heart was full of dark'thoughts and a vague, 
terrible fear of I knew not what. Gertrude Leith! 
The name had a hateful sound to me. It wasa 
synonym for all things dark and evil. 

I passed one of the windows as I paced up and 
down the balcony, and in doing so, I looked in. 
John was leaning over her chair, still in that same 
fascinated manner, a rapt, charmed, spell-bound 
look in his eyes, and on his face. She was toying 
with a spray of scarlet flowers that I had twisted 
in his buttonhole. 

Did he value my gifts so lightly that he could give 
them to that woman to destroy! My spirit leaped 
up defiantly. ‘Shall she come between me and 
happiness?” I cried out passionately. ‘ Must 
this peace and quiet that has been mine so long 
be lost through her agency ?” I shuddered when 
I thought of that. 

My happiness lost? No! No! Surely my 
husband was not so far lost to all sense of honor 
as to transfer the love that belonged to me alone 
to that false woman! He would see hie actions in 
their true light by-and-by. He would awake to 
the reality and put his blindness and his fascina- 
tion away. Then, then he would despise her as I 
did. It was a thought that calmed me, a delusive 
hope nevertheless, 





CHAPTER III, 


Stow ty the days wore themselves away.” Grad- 
ually I felt the bitter knowledge grow and 
strengthen within me that Gertrude Leith was 
alienating my husband from me. She was build- 
ing between usa barrier that forced us far apart, 
It was with a bitter sickening at heart that I con- 
fessed to myself that her influence over him was 
greater than mine. By smiles and blandishments 
that she knew so well how to use’she was drawing 
him away from me, and worse than that, I saw 
that he was a willing captive to her charms. He 
sought her presence, and seemed forgetful of all 
and everything around when they were together. 

It was hard to see that woman thrusting her- 


‘self in between me and one whom I had promised 


to love and honor. I saw and knew that she was 
stealing away the happiness of my life, and I was 
powerless to prevent it. 

When alone with John, I never spoke of the 
great trouble that was wrapping itself about me. 
I never expostulated with him, or urged him 
to throw off the chains of the siren. 
Often words of entreaty for the olden happiness 
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and an undivided love swelled up into my mouth, 
but something kept them back, and would not 
let me give them utterance. 

One day I was seated in a recess of the library. 
It was my favorite retreat—a little cozy nook, with 
heavy curtains to shut it out from the main room. 
Within, a low seat and a little stand, holding a 
few of my favorite books, and a tall scarlet ge- 
ranium, always in bloom. There I used to sit and 
gaze out upon the sea, and watch the white-crest- 
ed waves as they drove in landward, alone with 
my thoughts. 

It was getting down tonight. The west was 
yet aflame with gold and amber, and the crimson 
clouds were hung high above the place where the 
sun was dropping out of sight, like the royal ban- 
ners of a king. 

I heard the library door open, then steps upon 
the carpet. I looked out through a parting in the 
curtains that shut me in from view. My heart 
gave an angry throb, with which was mingled the 
thrill of pain that of late had become habitual. 
The intruders upon my quiet were John and the 
curse of both our lives—Gertrude Leith. 

A sofa was standing near the recess where I was 


hidden, and John wheeled it partly toward me, and | 


they sat down. I did not move, but I watched 
them. Had I not a right to? 

She was chatting gayly, and he answered with 
an absorbed manner, that showed how much 
wrapped up he was in the strange, fascinating in- 
fluence she exerted over him, and how completely 
he was in the spell of the charmer. 

“ Do you know that?” she said at length, after 
a short silence, during which both seemed full of 
memories, I think they must have been talking 
of the events of that summer at Meadow Lawn be- 
fore they came into the room. 

‘* What is it?” he asked. 

“Take it and see if you remember it,” she said, 
as she held it out toward him. 

He took it and held it in such a position that I 
could easily see what it was. It was a small min- 
iature on ivory, set in a narrow frame of gold, 
studded with pearls, a costly little affair—a minia- 
ture of my husband. 

“Yes, I know where it came from,” he said 
slowly ; ‘‘ give it back to me.” 

“No; I value it too highly to part with it,” she 
said, as she held out her hand for the picture. 
“This little thing has memories about it that are 
very dear to me.” 

“Memories of that summer when we used to 
fancy that we were learning the lesson of love?” 
he asked, watching her face closely. 

‘** Yes,” she answered, her eyes on the low level 
line of the sea, ‘‘ That summer was the happiest 
one I ever knew, the golden summer of my life.” 

He did not answer, but turned; the ring he wore 
around his finger slowly. Was he asking his own 
heart if that summer had been the golden one of 
his life ? 

* You see, I did not forget, as you did,” she 
said, ‘Talk of woman’s fickleness and incon- 


| 


| touched me as nothing else could have done. He 





stancy as they will, I did not break the engage- | 


ment that we made in that happiest summer of 
all,” 

**T heard that your father was averse to it, and 
that that was the reason why he took you off to 
Europe,” he answered, as it anxious to excuse his 
conduct. 

**AX, well! perhaps it is better as it is,” she 
answered, with a sigh. ‘‘ You havea wife to love, 
and I—I am alone.” 

Some one came into the room just then, and 
John had no chance for reply. 

They were wanting Miss Leith in the parlor. 

**T suppose I must go,” she said, with a little, 
regretful sigh. 

I heard them leave the room. When they were 
gone I went out by one of the low windows and 
down the path to the sea, The western glory had 
faded, and the calm and grayness of the twilight 
wrapped the worldin. ‘The waves dashed up upon 
the sands with a sorrowful murmur. It seemed 
to me they knew and felt some of the pain and 
heart-desolation that I did, as I paced to and 
fro in the moonlight. I walked up and down the 
sands with such bitter, bitter thoughts. Do you 
wonder? God knows my life had enough bitter- 

1e88 in it to make my thoughts so ! 

I heard a step on the sands, and turned to find 
myself face to face with Gertrude Leith, 

We stood there for a moment with our eyes on 
each other’s face, defiance in hers, with the con- 
sciousness of superior power ; and in mine, hatred 
and scorn. At last she took her eyes away, and 
spoke a few words of commonplace in her cold, 
musical tones. I made no answer, but drew my 
dress aside, as I passed, to avoid touching her. 
The act roused her, and she flashed an angry, 
defiant look upon me. 

“JT was not aware that my presence was con- 
tamination,” she said, haughtily. 

“I consider it so,” I answered, coldly. “A 
woman who will use all the powers of which she 
is mistress to win away a husband from his true 
allegiance and honor is not deserving of the name 
of woman. She is not only undeserving of it, but 
a disgrace to it.” 

My words stung her sharply. Her face flushed 
up hotly, and an angry reply leaped up to her 
hi 

“Stop!” I said, coldly, and with all the scorn 
and bitterness of my heart written on my face, 
‘it is of no use. I know you, and wish to have 
no further conversation with you.” 

I think that in spite of my efforts to keep it 
hidden away from her, she saw how much I suf- 
fered. She smiled, even while her face was white 
with anger, and that smile told of triumph and 
the power to wring and torture me. For a mo- 
ment she stood there, and though I hated her as 
I never hated any one before, and I pray God I 
never may again, I could not help thinking of that 
oid German legend of Lorely, the Rhine maiden. 
She seemed a beautiful siren, did Gertrude Leith, 

aad her songs and smiles and soft sweet words, 
like those of Lorely’s, were drawing my husband 





va to his destruction, but the waters into which | might chance to be passing along the more fre- 


he would sink were those of disgrace and dis- | 
honor. At last she turned and went away toward | 
the house, 

I paced to and fro over the beach, thinking, | 
thinking, till the warm, white, August moon was 
high up the eastern sky. One by one I saw the 
lights go out at the house. At last all was dark- 
ness, Then I went back slowly, to find silence 
and stillness where mirth and gayety had been. 
I passed the door of Gertrude Leith’s room ; all 
was quiet within; there was nothing to disturb 
her rest, no thoughts of desolated hearts or lives 
robbed of their peace and happiness. 





CHAPTER Iv. 

Stow y the days went on their way, full of the 
shadows that were darkening in around my life, 
and at last the one came that brought me sorrow | 
and desolation of heart. | 

An excursion had been planned to an island a 
few miles up the coast from Seaview, and on that 
day it took place. I pleaded a headache as an ex- , 
cuse for remaining at home. If I had said heart- , 
ache perhaps I should have been nearer right. 
John persuaded me to go, and in his manner there 
was something of the olden tenderness, that | 





put my hair away from my forhead tenderly, and 
kissed me for the first time in many days. The 
tears sprang up into my eyes as I felt that mute 
caress, and a vague hope in my heart. Perhaps 
—perhaps—and then I stopped, for I dared not 
hope, I had nothing to hope from; her power was 
stronger than mine. 

There was a step in the hall, and some one 
stopped before the door. 

“Mr. Vassalborough,” called a voice, the hate- 
ful voice of Gertrude Leith. 

“John,” I cried out, catching him by the arm, 
‘don’t go. For my sake, stay.” 

He paused as if in irresolution. My eyes were 
on his face appealingly. There I read of a con- 
flict between his better nature and a sinful love. 

“T will stay,” he said, at last; “let me go 
down and tell them that they need not wait for 
me.” 

He went down, and in a few minutes came back 
again. 

“They have gone,” he said, “and you need 
have no fear of interruption. A few hours of quiet 
and repose will do you good. Lay down here on 
this sofa, and try to rest and sleep awhile.” 

His kind words made me passive to his will. I 
laid down on the sofa, and he put the pillows be- 
neath my head, and dropped the curtains to keep | 
out the sunshine ; then, telling me to keep quiet 
and sleep off my headache, he left me. 

With a vague hope, born of his tender words 
and loving manner, filling my heart like the faint 
gleaming of sunshine in the breaking of a storm, 
I fell asleep. 

The sun was shining into my room in long slant 
rays when I awoke. I arose and bathed my face, 
and brushed out my unbound hair. Then I went 
down the stairs quietly, expecting to find my hus- 
band in the library or parlors. 

The library door was standing half ajar. Think- 
ing he was within, I went up to the threshold, 
when the sound of voices stopped me. I listened, 
wondering who was with him, But the voices were 
too low to be distinguishable. I pushed the door 
open noiselessly, and looked in. 

I started back as though struck by a blow. 
There, on a sofa before the window, with their 
backs toward me, were John and—Gertrude Leith, 
she with her head upon his shoulder and he with 
his arm around her waist. Was it net a pleasant 
sight for a wife to see? 

** Hold up your hand, Gertrude,” he said. 

She held up her slender white hand, and he 
took off from his finger a narrow circlet of red 
gold, with a ruby flaming out redly from it, and 
slipped it upon hers. 

*‘ Wear it for me, Gertrude,” he said, and kissed 
her forehead as tenderly as he had mine that 
morning. 

I turned away faint and sick, and staggered up 

to my room. There I sat down by the window 
and dropped my head upon my hands. Faith- 
less!—faithless! It ran through my brain like a 
knell, with a bitter refrain, forsaken! forsaken! 
- That ring had been my mother’s, and I had 
given it to John, telling him that he was to keep 
it, and he had told me that it should not leave his 
finger, and that he valued it above the costliest 
gem, as a souvenir of love from the one dearest 
tv him of all. And now he had so far forgotten 
his promise and his love that he could give away 
my gifts, and to her! Had it been to any one 
else it would not have seemed so hard, but to the 
woman who was destroying my happiness and 
winning my husband away from his own honor, it 
was too much! I had thought her away with the 
excursionists, but there she was, with her head 
upon his shoulder, where no one’s had a right to 
be but mine. 

I do not know kow that day passed away. I 
have a faint remembrance of slow, long hours, of 
sluggish pain, and a dull sense of lifo and living, 
that is all. 

When I awoke to a full knowledge of the reality 
of life, the night breeze was blowing in upon me. 
I sat there silently, and without motion, like a 
piece of marble carved into the semblance of a 
living being, and endowed with the power of 
thought and the capacity to suffer acute 
mental pain, and looked ovt into the night. The 
moon was hanging like a silver crown above the 
level of the sea, and the waves were murmuring 
a low and dreamy kind of solemn music, The 
calm serenity of the night seemed to distill a sort 
of quiet over me. 

Suddenly I heard the sound ‘of voices in the 
garden below, at first faint and indistinct, but as 


they came nearer I could easily determine to | 


whom they belonged—my husband and Gertrude 
Leith. 

They came around a clump of shrubbery that 
screened them from the sight of any one who 


quented paths, but directly into my view. I saw 
that his arm was around her, and knew that the 
spell was on him in meshes that I could never 
hope to break, 

“I do not know why,” he answered, in answer to 
some question she had asked. ‘I think now 
that I do not, and never have loved her as a man 
ought to love his wife.” 

**And so you love me better?” she said, in her 
soft, siren tones. 

“Yes, Gertrude, I love you,” he answered in a 
dreamy kind of way, as though under some subtle 
mesmeric influence, 

“And I!” she cried ; “oh, John! time will tell 
how much I love you!” 

** And this love of ours, this going out of heart 
to heart, the world would call a crime,” he said, 
with bitterness in his tones. 

“Tt is the law of love,” she said, while her 
long, unbound, black hair blew about his face in a 
rippling shower. ‘‘Our hearts are subject to 
that law. We are powerless to resist it, And yet 
the world would blame us, and call our love sinful 
and wicked. We know the workings of our 
hearts, and the world’s opinion is of little value. 
Better the love of one true heart than the appro- 


' bation of the whole world.” 


Was she utterly devoid of womanly modesty and 
shame? To stand there and speak those words, 
so skillfully calculated to draw him away further 
and further from all principles of true manhood 
and right, to make an open avowal of ap unholy 
love—a love which she had no right to cherish, 
and which shame should have kept her from de- 


| claring! I wonder that her lips could give them 


utterance ! 

**T cannot let you go, Gertrude,” John cried, as 
one might cry out when he saw all the happiness 
of a lifetime slipping away from him; “in my 
heart you are more my wife than any one else ip 
all the world.” 

“Must the woman that the world calls your 
wife, but whom your heart rejects as such, stand 
between us and all that makes life sweet?” 
Gertrude Leith said, in a low, swift whisper, her 
eyes looking straight into his own, and full of a 
bewildering, dangerous light, ‘Is there no place 
where happiness can be found, and nothing to 
block the way?” 

Beneath the magnetism of her glance, and the 
spell of her presence, he was easily molded to her 
will. 

** There is some place, Gertrude, and though in 
the sight of the world we shall be guilty of a 
crime that will blacken our names for ever, we 
will find it.” 

I heard no more. Isank down from the window 
to the floor, a sharp, thrusting pain as from a 
knife at my heart, and all the world seemed fading 
away from my sight. The moonlight died into 
darkness, and all grew dark and cold. The last 
sound that I heard was the booming of the waves. 
How like a knell they broke in on the shore, the 
knell of departed happiness they seemed to me. 

When I awoke from that strange sleep, or 
stupor, the gray flush of dawn was creeping up 
the sky. The stars had faded and gone out 
before the light of the coming day. Low down 
along the level of the sea the morning was break- 
ing redly. Little jets of lambent light crested 
the waves, and tinged the clouds. In the rooms 
below I heard the song of birds. That and the 
never-ceasing murmur of the waves were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness, 

I turned my eyes teward the door, and saw 
lying on the carpet a folded paper. There was 
no superscription to mar its whiteness, but I 
knew that it was mine. Something told me that 
it had been placed there for me. I rose up with 
a foreboding of evil tidings, and went to where it 
was lying. I took it up with fingers that trembled 
in spite of all my efforts to keep them from 
shaking. When I saw the writing, I knew that it 
was from John. I read it through with a numb 
seuse of suffering. I did not shriek or cry out. 
The blow stunned me, and made me incapable of 
physical demonstration. 
and I could not have changed the course of 
destiny by tears or lamentations. ' 

“‘OrrvE—When we were married, I thought I 
loved you as I never had or never should love 
another woman. But now I know that I did not. 
It was not such a love as I thought it to be. It is 
useless to try to conceal the truth; I am going 
away, and with Gertrude Leith. It is best that I 
should do so. Were I to remain, I should not 
only be miserable myself, but should bring un- 
happiness to you. It will be of no use to search 
for us. In some place we will find the happiness 
that could never be ours were we to separate. 

**God bless you, Olive ; you have been a good 
wife to me. 

“Joan VASSALBOROUGH.” 

The end had come. The charmer’s work was 
done. She had won my husband from me, and 
henceforth his name would be branded with dis- 
honor. And J—ZJ was forsaken. 

The hours dragged themselves by slowly. I 
heard persons go along the corridor past the door 
of my room, and the sound of laughter and 
gayety. It came to me mockingly on the 
breath of the morning. It made me think of 
what had been mine, but would be mine no 
more. Once my maid came to the door, but I 
sent her away, telling her that I was not going 
down to breakfast, and that she might excuse my 
absence to the guests as she saw fit. 

The clock struck eleven. I heard the sound of 
wheels upon the carriage-road. I rose up in- 
stinctively} and went to the window, for some- 
thing whispered to me that it might be John 
coming back to me and his old love again. 

The carriage stopped at the door. Then I saw 
the carriage-door opened, and some men lifted 

out, carefully, something that was covered with a 
black cloth—something long, and still, and mo- 


| tionless. My heart gave a great throb, and the 
numbness left my senses, for beneath the sable 
drapings I saw the outlines of a human form. 

A question formed itself rapidly in my brain : 








“Ig it John? Is it my busband? 


If it be,” 


The worst had come, | 


I said, and I grew ealm at the thought, “it is 
better so—better dead to me and all the world 
than alive to Gertrude Leith and dishonor.” 

I went down the stairs, and met the men with 
their black burden in the hail. I opened the 
library-door, and motioned them to bring their 
burdenin. They did so, with a respectful sym- 
pathy in their faces, 

‘There was a collision between the up and down 
trains,” said one of the men to me, in low tones, 
in which were mingled sympathy and pity, ‘‘ and 
your husband was so badly injured that he died 
in two hours. The lady with him was crushed to 
death between two fragments of the car they were 
in. This letter was written by your husband just 
before he died.” 


He handed me a folded paper as he spoke. 

“I thank you for your kindness,” I said, ina 
hushed, awed voice, and then they left me alone 
with my dead. 

I folded back the black cloth, and looked upon 
the white, cold face of my husband. All the 
bitterness that had rankled in my heart vanished, 
leaving only love—a yearning, unutterable love— 
for the dead one before me. I knelt down and 
kissed his face, and dropped my tears above him, 
forgetful of the great wrong that had made my 
life so desolate. 

**Mine! all mine now!” I said, as I lifted the 
damp locks of brown hair from hie forehead: 
**Hers in life and mine in death; nothing can 
take you from me now, John!” 


The long, brown lashes lay against the white, 
pale cheeks in the last sleep. There was about 
the face a look of peaceful tenderness that brought 
back tome, more forcibly than anything else could 
have done, dear, dear memories of caresses and 
tender words. My heart went out in grief for the 
husband I had lost. 


I thought of the letter that had been given me, 
I opened it with a reverent feeling. Was it not 
the last message to me of the dead one before 
me? 

I read it through, and in my heart a thankful 
sense of gratitude took the place of all else : 


| Oxive, My Wire —-With the shadow of death 
falling around me, I write these last words to you. 
| Olive, will you forgive me for my cruel and bitter 
wrong to you? With the world slipping away 
| from me, I can feel and realize the truth. Olive, 
I do love you—I have loved you from the time 
when we first met each other. When Gertrude 
| Leith came, she charmed and fascinated me ; she 
cast a glamour over my senses, and I was as com- 
| pletely in her power as the helpless bird in the 
| agoed of the serpent. Under her influence I came 
| to the belief that I loved her, and that the love I 
had felt for , was # mere fancy ; but now I see 
| my error. Toward her I feel only loathing and 
| disgust. The purest, truest love of my manhood 
| I gave to you. My heart calls out to you for for- 
giveness. I shall never look into your eyes again 
in this earthly life, but you will stand beside me 
when the sleep of death has fallen over me, and 
then will you say, Olive, ‘John, I forgive you’? 
I shall hear you, Olive, though my mute lips give 
; nosign. I thank God that he saved me from the 
| abyss of crime and shame that was before me, 
| even though death be the means of that salvation. 
| With the mist and the darkness gone from my 
| brain, I can think how. happy we have been, and 
what a store of happiness the future might bring 
to us, were I to be given back to life and health. 
But that will never be. God bless you, Olive, 
When I think how little of life I have to live, I 
| long to look into your dear face again, to feel your 
| kiss upon my brow, to hold your hands in mine, 
| and hear you speak those words of forgiveness 
| that would sound so sweet tome now. But you 
| will speak them, Olive—you will forgive me. 
| “When our child ealls you by the name of 
mother, will you tell it of me sometimes, and 
| teach it not to hate my memory ? 
‘TI cannot guide the pen—the night'is growing 
| cold, and the light is getting dim. Olive, I am 
| dying. God bless you, darling. Good-by.” 





There was a great blot marring the whiteness 
| of the paper, where the pen had fallen from the 
| fingers of my husband when the blot of death fel) 

on him. I put it away carefully in my dress, that 
| last letter, for it was dearer to me than all the 
world, It had given me back, not my husband, 
| but the knowledge that he loved me at the last ; 
in the last moments of his life he had longed to 
| feel me near him, to look into my face again 
| before the light of life went out forever in the 
darkness of death. I forgot all my suffering in 
|my great thankfulness. I kissed the still, cold 
face, and whispered through my tears, “ John, I 
, forgive you—I love you and forgive you.” Was it 
| fancy, or did a smile come over the white features 
| of my husband? I thought there did. It was 
like the breaking of sunshine over snow. Though 
| death had wrapped him in its chilling silence, he 
heard the words he longed to hear me speak, 
and knew that he was forgiven of the great error 
| he had made, Every life has its mistake—some 
great, some small, That was the mistake of my 
| husband’s life. But at the last he saw it, and 
corrected it as far as it lay in his power to do so, 
| What more could I ask? There, beside him, I 
forgot all the suffering he had caused me in the 
reconciliation that came with death, and mourned 
for what I had lost, 

We buried him on a spot he had always loved, a 
| place overlooking the sea, Often we go to his 
grave, my boy—his boby—and I, There I tell him 
of his father. I have taught him to love his 
memory, but I tell him nothing of his error, I 
have given him his father’s name; he has his 
father’s hair and eyes, and when I hear his langh 
sometimes, I think, almost, that John has come 
back again. It seems to me, sometimes, when he 
sits at my knee, with his fair face turned to mine, 
that his father’s spirit is looking at me through 
the eyes of his boy. He is a blessing to me that 
I thank God for. My life would be lonely indeed 
without lim. All I ask is that, when he is no 
longer a child, he may be true to his manhood, 
and that his life may not be wrecked as his father’s 
was, drawn away from the right channel by a false 
light, and knowing it not till the ship was sinking, 
and it was too late to begin the voyage over 
again, 
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BREAKING UP OF THE ICE IN THE FOX AND ILLINOIS RIVERS, D-LINOIS, FEB. 14.—FROM A SKETCH BY W. B CONELY.—SEE PAGE 11, 


The Artist Fund Exhibition of Philadelphia. 
Tue Artist Fund Society of Philadelphia was | 


organized and incorporated by the Supreme Court of | 
Pennsylvania, in 1835, It was formed by the resident 

artists of Philadelphia for the purpose of creating a | 
fund for their ‘‘ mutual benefit and retief.”” Its annual | 


exhibitions were held in a private room until 1838, | 
when a hall was built for them in front of the Pennsy)- | 





, vania Academy of Fine Arts, which they used until it 


was destroyed by fire, in 1843. Since then its exhibi- 
tions were merged in those of the Academy. But the 
artists, f-eling the need of an institution which should 
be under their own contro!, and devoted especially to 
American art, have finally succeeded in constructing 
tae galleries we represent upon Chestnut street, opposite 
the Mint. The accommodation comprises three galleries, 


with a private room for the use of the society. They | 
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CHESTNUT STREET, 


are well furnished, and the intention is to keep up a 
permanent exhibition of American pictures. The 
expenses of the society are chiefly me. by the receipts 


from their annual sale of pictures contributed for this | 


purpose; while the weekly series of receptions which 


they have arranged will have a marked effect upon the | 


knowledge and cultivation of art in Philadelphia, besides 
introducing the artists, the press, and the amateurs to 
each other. We have spoken of a similar institution 
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recently established in London, and also of the plan 
just introduced by the Academy of this city for the 
purpose of producing the same results, and now put on 
record this similar scheme in Philadelphia. The result 
of such permanent and constantly changing exhibitions 
will be as advantageous to the public as it will be to the 
artists themselves, since they tend to foster the social 
| relations of these classes, who are too prone to live in 
ignorance of each other. 
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! WISH THAT COULD RUN AWAY. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Do you remember, chum of mine, 
How, forty years or more ago, 
In days when we were wont to whine 
O’er some tyrannic schoolmarm’s blow? 
Do you remember one marked day, 
When, smarting from the birchen pain, 
We packed our traps to run away ? 
And run we did, with might and main. 


Our wealth in one newspaper rolled : 

. Two shirts, two handkerchiefs, a top, 

Two pairs of socks, grown somewhat old, 
And sundry ears of corn to pop ; 

Two dozen marbles, several strings, 
Slate pencils, and a choice whip-lash, 

Three buttons, and some minor things, 
And nineteen cents in solid cash. 


We wandered, that November day, 

At least four miles away from home ; 
When just as we began to say 

How sweet it was to freely roam, 
With every hedge a sheltering inn, 

There came a cold and drenching rain 
That wet us to the very skin: 

That night we slept at home again! 


As time passed on, I thought and laughed 
At that sad escapade of ours ; 
And yet the thought would always waft 
A perfume, as of memoried flowers, 
I find that with my growing years, 
With hair well streaked with coming gray, 
With all that time and taste endears, 
A strong desire to run away : 


To run away, and be at peace, 

With none to question, none to claim— 
To shut away the world’s caprice, 

Its turmoil, falsehood, and its shame ; 
To run away from struggling men 

Who crush their brothers in the dust— 
From ledger, cash-book, ink and pen— 

From cant, hypocrisy and lust : 


To run from crowded cities, where 
The voice of man is never still ; 
To run from where the worm of care 
Is throned above Almighty will ; 
To run away to fields and flowers, 

And listen to the insect hum— 
To lie forgetful of the houzs, 
Forgetful of the toil to come. 


I sometimes think, good chum of mine, 
That day ill-chosen for our jaunt; 
Should I again to run incline, 
*Twould not be in November gaunt, 
But in the lusty summer-time, 
When birds and bees sing all the day, 
When Nature seems a pleasant rhyme— 
That is the time to run away. 


Believe me, that no sex or age 
Forgets that legend of its youth, 

But, like a bird in golden cage, 
Each pines for liberty and truth. 

+ We writhe beneath some worldly pain, 

Refuse its mandates to obey, 

Sigh for our childhood-days again, 
And wish that we could run away. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 














CHAPTER IX.—CONTINUED. 

Grace no doubt looked forward to a leveling 
and making even of things, or perhaps even to 
something more prosperous than that, which 
should come to her relief on this side of the 
grave. She could not but have high hopes in 
regard to her future destiny. Although, as has 
been said, she understood no more than she ought 
to have understood from Miss Prettyman’s account 
of the conversation with Major Grantly, still, 
innocent as she was, she had understood much. 
She knew that the man loved her, and she knew 
also that she loved the man. She thoroughly 
comprehended that the present could ke to her no 
time for listening to speeches of love or for giving 
kind answers ; but still, I think, that she did look 
for relief on this side of the grave. 

“Tut, tut,” said Miss Prettyman, as Grace in 
vain tried to conceal her tears up in the private 
sanctum. ‘“ You ought to know me by this time, 
and to have learned that I can understand things.” 
The tears had flown in return not only for the five 
gold sovereigns which Miss Prettyman had pressed 
into her hand, but on account of the prettiest, soft, 
gray merino frock that ever charmed a girl’s eye. 
**T should like to know how many girls I have given 
dresses to when they have been going out visiting. 
Law, my dear, they take them, many of them, 
from us old maids, almost as if we were only pay- 
ing our debts in giving them.” 

And then Miss Anne gave her a cloth cloak, 
very warm, with pretty buttons and gimp trim- 
mings—just such a cloak as any girl might like to 
wear who thought that she would be seen out 
walking by her Major Grantly on a Christmas 
morning. Grace Crawley did not expect to be 
seen out walking by her Major Grantly, but never- 
theless she liked the cloak. By the power of her 
practical wilf,"and by her true sympathy, the 
elder Miss Prettyman had for a while conquered 
the annoyance which, on Grace’s part, was at- 
tached to the receiving of gifts by the conscious- 
ness of her poverty; and when Miss Anne, with 
gome pride in the tone of her voice, expressed a 
hope that Grace would think the cloak pretty, 
Grace put her arms pleasantly round her friend's 
neck, and declared that it was pretty—the pret- 
tiest cloak in all the world! 





Grace was met at the Guestwick railway-station 
by her friend Lilian Dale, and was driven over to 
Allington in a pony-carriage belonging to Lilian’s 
uncle, the squire of the parish. I think she will 
be excused in having put on her new cloak, not so 
much because of the cold as with a view of making 
the best of herself before Mrs. Dale. And yet she 
knew that Mrs. Dale would know all the circum- 
stances of her poverty, and was very glad that it 
should be so. 

‘“*T am so glad that you have come dear,” said 
Lily. ‘It will be such a comfort.” 

‘IT am sure you are very good,” said Grace. 

“And mamma is so glad. From the moment 
that we both talked ourselves into eagerness 
about it, while I was writing my letter, you know, 
we resolved that it must be so.” 

“I’m afraid I shall be great trouble to Mrs- 
Dale.” 

**A trouble to mamma! Indeed you will not. 
You shall be a trouble to no one but me. I will 
have all the trouble myself, and the labor I delight 
in shall physic my pain.” 

Grace Crawley could not during the journey be 
at home and at ease even with her friend Lily. 
She was going to a strange house under strange 
circumstances, Her father had not indeed been 
tried and found guilty of theft, but the charge of 
theft had been made against him, and the magis- 
trates before whom it had been made had thought 
that the charge was true. Grace knew that all 
the local newspapers had told the story, and was 
of course aware that Mrs. Dale would have heard 
it. Her own mind was full of it, and though she 
dreaded to speak of it, yet she could not be silent. 
Miss Dale, who understood much of this, endea- 
vored to talk her friend into easiness ; but she 
feared to begin upon the one subject, and before 
the drive was over they were both of them too 
cold for much conversation. 

“There’s mamma!” said Miss Dale, as they 
drove up, turning out of the street of the village 
to the door of Mrs. Dale’s house ; “she always 
knows, by instinct, when I am coming. You must 
understand, now that you are among us, that 
mamma and I are not mother and daughter, but 
two loving old ladies, living together in peace and 
harmony. We do have our quarrels: whether the 
chicken shall be roast or boiled, but never any- 
thing beyond that. Mamma, here is Grace, 
starved to death; and she says if you don’t give 
her some tea she will go back at once.” 

‘*T will give her some tea,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*‘ And I am worse than she is, because I’ve been 
driving. It’s all up with Bertram and Mr. Green 
for the next week at least. It is freezing as hard 
as it can freeze, and they might as well try to 
hunt in Lapland as here.” 

‘‘ They'll console themselves with skating,” said 
| Mrs. Dale. 

‘‘Have you ever observed, Grace,” said Miss 
| Dale, ** how much amusement gentlemen require, 
| and how imperative it is that some other game 
| should be provided when one game fails ?” 

**Not particularly,” said Grace. 

| “On, butitisse. Now, with women, it is sup- 
| posed that they can amuse themselves or live 
without amusement. Once or twice in a year, 
perhaps something is done for them. There is 
an airow-shooting party, or a ball, or a picnic. 
But the catering for men’s sport is never-ending, 
and is always paramount to everything else. And 
yet the pet game of the day never goes off properly. 
In partridge time the partridges are wild, and won’t 
come to be killed. In hunting time the foxes won’t 
run straight—the wretches. They show no spirit, 
and will take to ground to save their brushes. 
Then comes a nipping frost, and skating is 
proclaimed ; but the ice is always rough, and the 
woodcocks have deserted the country. And as for 
salmon—when the summer comes round I do 
really believe that they suffer a great deal about 
the salmon. I’m sure they never catch any. So 
they go back to their clubs and their cards, and 
their b lliards, and abuse their cooks and black- 
ball their friends. That’s about it, mamma ; is it 
not?” 

* You know more about it than I do, my dear.” 

** Because I have to listen to Bertram, as you 
never willdo, We’ve got such a Mr. Green down 
here, Grace. He’s such a duck of a man—such 
top-boots and all the rest of it. And yet they 
whisper to me that he doesn’t ride always to 
hounds, And to see him play billiards is beauti- 
ful, only he never can make a stroke. I hope you 
play billiards, Grace, because uncle Christopher 
has just had a new table put up.” 

* I never saw a billiard-table yet,” said Grace. 

‘“‘Then Mr. Green shall teach you. He’ll do 
anything that you ask him. If you don’t approve 
the color of the ball, he’ll go to London to get you 
another one. Only you must be very careful about 
saying that you like anything before him, as he'll 
be sure to have it for you the next day. Mamma 
happened to sey that she wanted a fourpenny 
postage-stamp, and he walked off to Guestwick to 
get it for her instantly, although it was lunch- 
time.” 

“He did nothing of the kind, Lily,” said her 
mother. ‘He was going to Guestwick, and was 
very good-natured, and brought me back a post- 
age-stamp that I wanted.” 

“Of course he’s good-natured, I know that. 
And there’s my cousin Bertram. He’s Captain 
Dale, you know. But he prefers to be called Mr. 
Dale, because he has left the army, and has set 
up as junior squire of the parish. Uncle Chris- 
topher is the real squire ; only Bertram does all 
the work. And now you know all about us, I’m 
afraid you'll find us dull enough—unless you can 
take a fancy to Mr. Green.” 

‘Does Mr. Green live here?” asked Grace. 

**No; he does not live here. I never heard of 
his living anywhere. He was something once, 
but I don’t know what; and I don’t think he’s 

anything now in particular. But he’s Bertram’s 
friend, and like most men, as one sees them, he 











question she asked in a low whisper, so that the 
words did not reach her mother. Grace blushed 
up to her eyes, however, as she answered : 

“TI think that Major Grantly has left the 
army.” 

“We shall get her round in a day or two, mam- 
ma,” said Lily Dale to her mother that night. 
“I'm sure it will be the best thing to force her to 
talk of her troubles.” 

**T would not use too much force, my dear.” 

“Things are better when they’re talked about. 
I'm sure they are. And it will be good to make 
her accustomed to speak of Major Grantly. From 
what Mary Walker tells me, he certainly means it. 
And if so, she should be ready for it when it 
comes,” 

“Do not make her ready for what may never 
come,” 

‘No, mamma; but she is at present such a 
child that she knows nothing of her own powers. 
She should be made to understand that it is pos- 
sible that even a Major Grantly may think himself 
fortunate in being allowed to love her.” 

“IT should leave all that to nature, if I were 
you,” said Mrs. ‘Dale, 





CHAPTER X.—DINNER AT FRAMLEY COURT. 


Lorp Lurron, as he drove home to Framley 
after the meeting of the magistrates at Silver- 
bridge, discussed the matter with his brother-in- 
law, Mark Robarts, the clergyman, Lord Lufton 
was driving a dog-cart, and went along the road 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour. ‘TI’ll tell you 
what it is, Mark,” he said, ‘ that man is innocent; 
but if he won’t employ lawyers at his trial, the 
jury will find him guilty.” 

1 don’t know what to think about it,” said the 
clergyman. 

**Were youin the room when he protested so 
vehemently that he didn’t know where he got the 
money ?” 

‘*T was in the room all the time.” 

**And did you not believe him when he said 
that ?” 

** Yes—I think I did.” 

** Anybody must have believed him—except old 
Tempest, who never believes anybody, and Foth- 
ergill, who always suspectseverybody. The truth 
is, that he had found the check and put it by, 
and did not remember anything about it.” 

“But, Lufton, surely that would amount to 
stealing it.” 

‘* Yes, if it wasn’t that he is such a poor, cracked, 
crazy creature, with his mind all abroad. I think 
Soames did drop his book in his house. I’m sure 
Soames would not say so unless he was quite con- 
fident. Somebody has picked it up, and in some 
way the check has got into Crawley’s hand. 
Then he has it locked up and has forgotten all 
about it; and when that butcher threatened him, 
he has put his hand upon it, and he has thought, 
or believed, that it had come from Soames or from 
the dean, or from heaven, if you will, When a 
man is so crazy as that, you can’t judge of him as 
you do of others.” 

‘But a jury must judge of him as it would of 
others.” 

** And therefore there should be a lawyer to tell 
the jury what todo. They should have somebody 
up out of the parish to show that he is beside him- 
self half his time. His wife would be the best 
person, only it would be hard lines on her.” 

“Very hard. And after all he would only es- 
cape by being shown to be mad.” 

** And he is mad.” 

**Mrs. Proudie would come upon him in such a 
case as that, and sequester bis living.” 

**And what will Mrs, Proudie do when he’s a 
convicted thief? Simply unfrock him and take 
away his living altogether. Nothing on earth 
should induce me to find him guilty if I were on 
a jury.” 

“But you have committed him.” P 

**Yes—I’ve been one, at least, in doingso. I 
simply did tat which Walker told us we must do, 
A magistrate is not left to himself as a juryman is. 
Td eat the biggest pair of boots in Barchester be- 
fore I found him guilty. I say, Mark, you must 
talk it over with the women, and see what can be 
done for them. Lucy tells me that they’re so 
poor, that if they have bread to eat, its as much 
as they have.” 

On this evening Archdeacon Grantly and his 
wife dined and slept at Framley Court, there hay- 
ing been a very long family friendship between old 
Lady Lufton and the Grantlys, and Dr. Thorne 
with his wife, from Chaldicotes, also dined at 
Framley. There was also there another clergy- 
man from Barchester, Mr. Champion, one of the 
prebends of the cathedral. There were only three 
now who had houses in the city since the retrench- 
ments of the ecclesiastical commission had come 
into full force. And this Mr. Champion was dear 
to the Dowager Lady Lufton, because he carried 
on worthily the clerical war against the bishop 
which had raged in Barsetshire ever since Dr. 
Proudie had come there—which war old Lady 
Lufton, good and pious and charitable as she was, 
considered that she was bound to keep up even to 
the knife, till Dr. Proudie and all his satellites 
should have been banished into outer darkness, 
As the light of the Proudies still shone brightly, it 
was probable that poor old Lady Lufton might die 
before her battle was accomplished. She often 
said that it would be so, but when so saying, 
always expressed a wish that the fight might be 
carried on after her death. ‘I shall never, never 
rest in my grave,” she had once said to the arch- 
deacon, “‘ while that woman sits in your father’s 
palace.” For the archdeacon’s father had been 
Bishop of Barchester before Dr. Proudie. What 
mode of getting rid of the bishop or his wife Lady 
Lufton proposed to herself, Iam unable to say; 
but I think she lived in hopes that in some way it 
might be done. If only the bishop could have 
been found to have stolen a check for twenty 
pounds instead of poor Mr. Crawley, Lady Lufton 


never has much to do. Does Major Grantly ever | would, 1 think, haye been satisfied. 
go forth to fight his country’s battles?” This last | 


In the course of these battles Framley Court 


would sometimes assume a clerical aspect—-have a 
prevailing hue, as it were, of biack coats, which 
was not altogether to the taste of Lord Lufton, 
and as to which he would make complaint to his 
wife, and to Mark Robarts, himself a clergyman. 

**There’s more of this than I can stand,” he’d 
say to the latter. ‘‘ There’s a deuced deal more of 
it than you like yourself, I know.” 

“Tt’s not for me to like or dislike. It’s a great 
thing having your mother in the parish.” 

* That’s all very well ; and of course she'll do as 
she likes. She may ask whom she pleases here 
and I shan’t interfere. It’s the same as though it 
was her own house, But I shall take Lucy to 
Lufton.” 

Now Lord Lufton had been building his house as 
Lufton for the last seven years, and it was not yet 
finished, or nearly finished, if all that his wife and 
mother said was true. And if they could have their 
way, it never would be finished. And so, in order 
that Lord Lufton might not be actually driven away 
by the turmoils of ecclesiastical contest, the young- 
er Lad¥ Lufton would endeavor to moderate both 
the wrath and the zeal of the elder one, and would 
struggle against the coming clergymen. On this 
day, however, three sat at the board at Framley, 
and Lady Lufton, in her justification to her son, 
swore that the invitation had been given by her 
daughter-in-law. ‘‘ You know, my dear,” the dow- 
ager said to Lord Lufton, “‘something must be 
done for these poor Crawleys ; and as the dean is 
away, Lucy wants to speak to the archdeacon 
about them.” 

‘And the archdeacon could not subscribe his 
ten-pound note without having Mr. Champion to 
back him ?” 

‘My dear Ludovic, you do put it in such a 
way.” 

“Never mind, mother. I’ve no special dislike 
to Champion ; only as you ere not paid five thou- 
sand a year for your trouble, it is rather hard that 
you should have to do all the work of opposition 
bishop in the diocese.” 

It was felt by them all—including. Lord Lufton 
himself, who became so interested in the matter 
as to forgive the black coats before the evening 
was over—that this matter of Mr. Crawley’s com- 
mittal was very serious, and demanded the full 
energies of their party. It was known to them all 
that the feeling at the palace was inimical to Mr. 
Crawley. ‘That she-Beelzebub hates him for 
his poverty, and because Arabin brought him into 
the diocese,” said the archdeacon, permitting 
himself to use very strong language in his allusion 
to the bishop’s wife. It must be recorded on his 
behalf that he used the phrase in the presence 
only of the gentlemen of the party. 1 think he 
might have whispered the word into the ear of his 
confidential friend old Lady Lufton, and perhaps 
have given no offense ; but he would not have 
ventured to use such words aloud in the presence 
of ladies, 

“You forget, archdeacon,” said Dr. Thorne, 
laughing, ‘‘that the she-Beelzebub is my wife’s 
particular friend.” 

Not a bit of it,” said the archdeacon. “ Your 
wife knows better than that. You tell her what I 
call her, and if she complains of the name, I’ll un- 
say it.” It may therefore be supposed that Dr. 
Thorne, and Mrs, Thorne, and the archdeacon, 
knew each other intimately, and understood each 
other’s feelings on these matters. 

It was quite true that the palace party was in- 
imical to Mr. Crawley. Mr. Crawley undoubtedly 
was poor, and had not been so submissive to epis- 
copal authority as it behooves any clergyman to be 
whose loaves and fishes are scanty. He had raised 
his back more than once against orders emanating 
from the palace ina manner that had made the 
hairs on the head of the bishop’s wife to stand al- 
most on end, and had taken as much upon him- 
self as though his living had been worth twelve 
hundred a year. Mrs. Proudie, almost as ener- 
getic in her language as the archdeacon, had 
called him a beggarly perpetual curate. “ We 
must have perpetual curates, my dear,” the bishop 
had said, ‘They’should know their places then. 
But what can you expect of a creature from the 
deanery? All that ought to be altered. The dean 
should have no patronage in the diocese, No 
dean should have any patronage. It is an abuse 
from the beginning to the end. Dean Arabin, if 
he had any conscience, would be doing the duty 
at Hogglestock himself.” How the bishop strove 
to teach his wife, with mildest words, what really 
ought to be a dean’s duty, and how the wife re- 
joined by teaching her husband, not in the mildest 
words, what ought to be a bishop’s duty, we will 
not further inquire here. The fact that such di- 
alogues took place at the palace is recorded simply 
to show that the palatial feeling in Barchester ran 
counter to Mr. Crawley. 

And this was cause enongh, if no other canse 
existed, for partiality to Mr. Crawley at Framley 
Court. But, as has been partly explained, there 
existed, if possible, even stronger ground than 
this for adherence to the Crawley cause, The 
younger Lady Lufton had known the Crawleys in- 
timately, and the elder Lady Lufton had reckoned 
them among the neighboring clerical families of 
her acquaintance. Both these ladies were there- 
fore stanch in their defense of Mr. Crawley. The 
archdeacon himself had his own reasons—reasons 
which for the present he kept altogether within 
his own bosom—for wisbing that Mr. Crawley had 





never entered the diocese. Whether the perpetual 
| curate should or should not be declared to be a 
| thief, it would be terrible to him to have to calj 
| the child of that perpetual curate his daughter-in- 
| law. But not the less on this occasion was he 
| true to his order, true to his side in the diocese, 
| true to his hatred of the palace. 

“I don’t believe it for a moment,” he said, as 
| he took his place on the rug before the fire in the 
| drawing-room when the gentlemen came in from 
| their wine. The ladies understood at once what 
| it was that he couldn’t believe. Mr. Crawley had 
| for the moment so usurped the county that nobody 
| thought of talking of anything else, 
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‘How is it, then,” said Mrs. Thorne, ‘that 
Lord Lufton, and my husband, and the other 
wiseacres at Silverbridge, have committed him for 
trial ?” 

** Because we were told to do so by the lawyer,” 
said Dr. Thorne. 

“* Ladies will never understand that magistrates 
must act in accordance with the law,” said Lord 
Lufton. 

**But you all eay he’s not guilty,” said Miss 
Robarts. 

“The fact is, that the magistrates cannot try 
the question,” said the archdeacon ; they only hear 
the primary evidence. In this case I don’t be- 
lieve Crawley would ever have been committed if 
he had employed an attorney, instead of speak- 
ing for himself.” 

““Why didn’t somebody make him have an 
attorney ?” said Lady Lufton. 

“T don’t think any attorney in the world could 
have spoken for him better than he spoke him- 
self,” said Lord Lufton. 

**And yet you committed him,” said his wife. 
“What can we do for him? Can’t we pay the 
bail, and send him off to America?” 

‘A jury will never find him guilty,” said Lord 
Lufton. , 

“And what is the truth of it?” 
younger Lady Lufton. 

Then the whole matter was discussed again, 
and it was settled among them all that Mr. 
Crawley had undoubtedly appropriated the check 
through temporary obliquity of judgment— 
obliquity of judgment and forgetfulness as to the 
eource from whence the check had come to him. 
* He has picked it up about the house, and then 
has thought it was his own,” said Lord Lufton. 
Had they come to the conclusion that such an 
appropriation of money had been made by one of 
the clergy of the palace, by one of the Proudeian 
party, they would doubtless have been very loud 
and very bitter as to the iniquity of the offender. 
They would have said much as to the weakness of 
the bishop and the wickedness of the bishop’s 
wife, and would have declared the appropriator 
to have been as very a thief as ever picked a 
pocket or opened a till—but they were unanimous 
in their acquittal of Mr. Crawley. It had not 
been his intention, they said, to be a thief, and a 
man should be judged only by his intention. It 
must now be their object to induce a Barchester 
jury to look at the matter in the same light. 

** When they come to understand how the land 
lies,” said the archdeacon, “they will be all 
right. There’s not a tradesman in the city who 
does not hate that woman as though she 
were——” 

* Archdeacon,” said his wife, cautioning him to 
repress his energy. 

‘Their bills are all paid by this new chaplain 
they’ve got, and he is made to claim discount on 
every leg of mutton,” said the archdeacon. 

Arguing from which fact—or from which asser- 
tion, he came to the conclusion that no Barchester 
jury would find Mr, Crawley guilty. 

But it was agreed on ail sides that it would not be 
well to trust to the unassisted friendship of the 
Barchester tradesmen. Mr. Crawley must be 
provided with legal assistance, and this must be 
furnished to him whether he should be willing or 
unwilling to receive it. That there would be a 
difficulty was acknowledged. Mr. Crawley was 
known to be a man not easy of persuasion, with a 
will of his own, with a great energy of obstinacy on 
points which he chose to take up as being of im- 
portance to his calling, or to his own professional 
status. He had pleaded his own cause before the 
magistrates, and it might be that he would insist 
on doing the same thing before the judge. At 
last Mr. Robarts, the clergyman of Framley, was 
deputed from the knot of Crawleian advocates as- 
sembled in Lady Lufton’s drawing-room to under- 
take they duty of seeing Mr. Crawley, and of 
explaining to him that his proper defense was 
regarded as a matter appertaining to the clergy 
and gentry generally of that part of the country, 
and that for the sake of the clergy and gentry the 
defense must of course be properly conducted. In 
such circumstances the expense of the defense 
would of couree be borne by the clergy and gentry 
concerned. It was thought that Mr. Robarts 
could put the matter to Mr. Crawley with such a 
mixture of the strength of manly friendship and 
softness of clerical persuasion as to overcome 
the recognized difficulties of the task. 


asked the 








Tae Vouture 1x Tyrrou.—The vulture, even 
mors perhaps than the poacher, is the redoubtabie foe 
of game in the mountains of Tyrol. The flocks, too, 
suffer by his presence, and the number of lambs 
carried away every year from the pastures by these 
birds is almost incredible. Hence every effort is made 
by the keepers to catch or shoot them. The latter 
method is seldom successful; for it is chance merely 
that brings the sportsman in such proximity to them as 
to get a shot. A hunter who was noted, too, for his skill 
in imitating and catching every sort of bird, told me 
some curious details about the vulture. He had caught 
& young vulture, and hoping to make this a means of 
catching the old bird, he fastened a strap to his leg and 
tethered it to the ground on the mountain-top. For 
three or four days the old birds did not make their 

ce, probably not having found out where the 

ung one was. At Jast one of them comes, bringing a 
oe for its offspring. The next day a lamb was 
brought, ther time the greater part of a chamois 
kid, and otjce only a ptarmigan. Thus the olf birds 
continued, now one and now the other, for several days 
to feed the prisoner, without it being possible for the 
hunter to surprise them; for wheeling high in the air, 
they always scan well every spot before approaching the 
earth, and the least change from its usual appearance, 
or any new object, makes them distrustful. The young 
bird was always aware of the parents’ approach, so the 
hunter related, long before he was able to discern the 
vulture in the air; and at such times would grow rest- 
less, scream, and flap its wings, as impatient of their 
coming. One morning, however, the hunter was there 
before them, and from his hiding-place of Fey 
stones, snot the old vulture just as it alighted on the 


mountain. It measured seven feet from wing to wing. 


Few take care to live well, but many to live 
long, though it is in a man’s power to do the former, 
but in no man’s power to do the latter, 


MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


THE ELEVENT:I LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDL® SUGGESTS 
THAT HER DEAR MOTHER SHOULD ‘‘COME AND 
LIVE WITH THEM.” 

**Is your cold better to-night, Caudle? Yes; I 
thought it was. "Twill be quite well to-morrow, I 
dare say. There’s a love! You don’t take care 
enough of yourself, Caudle, you don’t. And you 
ought, I’m sure; if only for my sake. For what- 
ever I should do, if anything was to happen to 
you—but I won’t think of it; no, I can’t bear to 
think of that. Still, you ought to take care of 
yourself; for you know you're not strong, Caudle; 
you know you’re not. 

‘**Wasn’t dear mother so happy with us, to-night? 
Now, you needn’t go to sleep, so suddenly. I say, 
wasn’t she so happy? You don’t know? How 
can you say you don’t know? You must have 
seen it. But she always is happier here than any- 
where else. Ha! what a temper that dear soul 
has! I call it a temper of satin ; it isso smooth, 
80 easy, and so soft. Nothing puts her out of the 
way. And then, if you only knew how she takes 
your part, Caudle! I’m sure, if you had been 
her own son ten times over, she couldn’t be fonder 
of you. Don’t you think so, Caudle? Eh, love? 
Now, do answer. How can you tell? Nonsense, 
Caudle ; you must have seen it. I’m sure, nothing 
delights the dear soul so much as when she’s 
thinking how to please you. , , 

* Don’t you remember Thursday night, the 
stewed oysters when you came home? That was 
all dear mother’s doings! ‘Margaret,’ says she 
to me, ‘it’s a cold night; and don’t you think 
dear Mr. Caudle would like something nice before 
he goes to bed? And that, Caudle, is how the 
oysters came about. Now, don’t sleep, Caudle ; 
do listen to me, for five minutes; ’tisn’t often I 
speak, goodness knows. 

‘** And then, what a fuss she makes when you're 
out, if your slippers arn’t put to the fire for you. 
She’s very good? Yes—I know she is, Caudle. 
And hasn't she been six months—though I pro- 
mised her not to tell you—six months, working a 
watch-pocket for you! And with her eyes, dear 
soul—and at her time of lite! 

**And then what a cook she is! I’m sure the 
dishes she’ll make out of next to nothing! [I try 
hard enough to follow her; but, I’m not ashamed 
to own it, Caudle, she quite beats me. Ha! the 
many nice little things she’d simmer up for you— 
and I can’t do it; the children, you know it, 
Caudle, take so much of my time. I can’t do it, 
love ; and [ often reproach myself that I can’t. 
Now you shan’t go to sleep, Caudle ; at least, not 
for five minutes. You must hear me. 

“T’ve been thinking, dearest—ha! that nasty 
cough, love!—I’ve been thinking, darling, if we 
could only persuade dear mother to come and live 
with us. Now, Caudle, you can’t be asleep; it’s 
impossible—you were coughing only this minute 
—yes, to live with us. Whata treasure we should 
have in her! Then, Caudle, you never need go to 
bed without something nice and hot. And you 
want it, Caudle. You don’t want it? Nonsense, 
you do; for you’re not strong, Caudle; you know 
you’re not. 

**7’m sure, the money she’d save us in house- 
keeping. Ha! what an eye she has for a joint! 
The butcher doesn’t walk that could deceive dear 
mother. And then, again, for poultry! What a 
finger and thumb she has for a chicken! I never 
could market like her ; it’s a gift—quite a gift. 

** And then you recollect her marrow-puddings? 
You don’t recollect ’em? Oh, fie! Caudle, how 
often have you flung her marrow-puddings in my 
face, wanting to know why I couldn’t make ’em? 
And I wouldn’t pretend to do it after dear mother. 
I should think it presumption. Now, love, if she 
was only living with us—come, you’re not asleep, 
| Caudle—if she was only living with us, you could 
have marrow-puddings every day. Now, don’t 
fling yourself about and begin to swear at marrow- 
puddings ; you know you like ’em, dear. 

** What a hand, too, dear mother has for a pie- 
crust! But it’s born with some people. What 
do yousay? Why wasn’t it born with me? Now, 
Caudle, that’s cruel —unfeeling of you ; I wouldn’t 
have uttered such a reproach to you for the whole 
world. Consider, dear; people can’t be born as 
they like. 

** How often, too, have you wanted to brew at 
home! And I never could learn anything about 
brewing. But, ha! what ale dear mother makes} 
You never tasted it? No, I know that. But I re- 
collect the ale we used to have at home; and 
father never would drink wine after it. The 
best sherry was nothing like it. You dare say 
nol? No; it wasn’t indeed, Caudle. Then, if 
dear mother was only with us what money we 
should save in beer! And then you might always 
have your own nice, pure, good, wholesome ale, 
Caudle ; and what good it would do you! For 
you're not strong, Caudle, 

** And then dear mother’s jams and preserves, 
love! I own it, Caudle ; it has often gone to. my 
heart that with cold meat you haven’t always had 
a pudding. Now, if mother was with us, in the 
matter of fruit puddings, she’d make it summer 
all the year round. But I never could preserve— 
now mother does it, and for next to no money 
whatever. What nice dogs-in-a-blanket she’d 
make forthe children! What's dogs-in-a-blanket ? 
Oh, they’re delicious—as dear mother makes 
em. 

** Now you have tasted her Irish stew, Caudle? 
You remember that? Come, you’re not asleep— 
you remember that? And how fond you are of it! 
And I know I never have it made to please you! 
Well, what a relief to me it would be if dear mother 
was always at hand that you might have a stew 
when you liked. What a load it would be off my 
mind. 

“Again, for pickles! Not at all like anybody 
else’s pickles. Her red cabbage—why it’s as crisp 
as biscuit! And then her walnuts—and her all- 
sorts! Eh, Caudle? You know how you love 
| pickles ; and how we sometimes tiff about ’em? 
Now if dear mother was here, a word would never 








pass between us. And I’m sure nothing would 
make me happier, for—you're not asleep, Caudle? 
—for I can’t bear to quarrel, can I, love? 

‘The children, too, are so fond of her! And 
she’d be such a help to me with ’em! [Im sure, 
with dear mother in the house, [ shouldn’t care a 
fig for measles, or anything of the sort. As a 
nurse, she’s such a treasure! 

* And at her time of life, what a needlewoman ! 
And the darning and mending for the children, it 
really gets quite beyond me now, Caudle. Now 
with mother at my hand, there wouldn’t be a 
stitch wanted in the house. 

** And then, when you're out late, Caudle—for I 
know you must be out late, sometimes; I can't 
expect you, of course, to be always at home—why 
then dear mother could sit up for you, and nothing 
would delight the dear soul half so much. ; 

* And so, Caudle, love, I think dear mother had 
better come, don’t you? Eh, Caudle? Now, 
you’re not asleep, darling ; don’t you think she’d 
better come? YousBay No? You say No again? 
You won't have her, you say ; You won't, that’s 
flat? Caudle—Cau-Cau-dle—Cau—dle—” y 


“Here Mrs. Caudle,” says her husband, “ sud- 
denly went into tears; and I went to sleep.” 








OUR ARTIST ON SOMETHING TO DO. 


Drar L——-: Even here, to my quiet retreat, 
shut out from the noise and the bi of life, even 
through the thick hedge between me and the street, I 
am roused by the ear-piercing shrieks of the strife that 
the women are making for something to do. Though 
why it should be, I’m sure I can’t see, that now they 
should make such a row—do you? As my constant de- 
votion to the fairer sex is well known to my friends, I 
hope you will excuse me if I, at this juncture, should 

to show that such nonsense is all in my eye and 
Efizabeth Martin. For with my art in a very few 
sketches I’ll prove it to all, that if in real truth our 
feminine youth want something to do, there is no need 
to call so loudly for aid, since each miss and maid can 
find it, provided they are not afraid of a little good ex- 
ercise such as their grandmothers did constantly alj 
through the land. For example, commencing with this, 





FIGURE 1, 


The Balneac motion. It is easily done in a hall or 
wherever there’s plenty of room for swinging with ease a 
common house-broom. In this and the others, the 
dotted lines show the motions to make. 





FIGURE 2, 


as you know, is the Lavatory motion, and may be begun 
with a tub, some hot water and soap, to which one may 
add the soiled linen, which can always be found with 
great ease in each family. 








FIGURE 3, 


which then follows in course, we may call the Sus- 
pensory movement ; "tis easy, and all it requires is 
only a simple clothes-line, with the clothes we have 
mentioned, and forms a fine change, since ’tis done out 
of doors in the air, and makes the cheeks red, and keeps 
the head clear. 





FIGURE 4 


is a movement which we may call the Babicular motion ; 
’tis simple, and all it requires is only a baby, which may 
be leased of a neighbor for part of a day; if the actor 
has not one herself, it will pay to use a poor neighbor’s 





j in this pleasing way. 








FIGURE 5 


represents an employment I call the Splititie motion, 
and perhaps of a!], is tne best and most useful, and may 
well be tried in the morning and evening, or when be- 
side a few leisure moments occur in the day. 





FIGURE 6 


is a movement of which I can say but little. Its name 
is the Aendative motion ; it is easy and quiet; you can 
have a notion of its use if you ever should find, when 
yeu dress, your available buttons were two or three less 
than you wanted, or else that an unsightly rent had 
ruined some article which you were bent on wearing. 
I find it so sometimes—do you? 
Yours very sincerely, dear L——, 
TURILU. 








Breaking up of the Ice on the Fox and 
Illinois Rivers. 


Tus view is taken at a point about eighty- 
five miles from Chicago, at the junction of the Fox and 
Illinois rivers. The Illinois is bridged below the mouth 
of the Fox, and when with the breaking up of winter 
both streams become swollen great anxiety is excited in 
the neighborhood for the safety of the bridge, since the. 
Illinois river, from a stream of a quarter of a mile or leas 
in width,becomes frequently a raging stream, measuring 
from a halt a mile to two miles in width. Ten years 
ago this bridge was carried away by such a freshet, and 
the scene we represent seemed likely to produce this 
year a repetition of such a disaster. The ice is very 
thick, and the accumulated volume and force of the 
water very great. About thirty feet of the south span 
of the bridge has been carried away, but the damage is 
slight. Our sketch represents the stream rushing 
down laden with ice, trees, buildings and fragments of 
the bridges it has already carried away in ite angry 
course. 








Monthly Auction Sale at the Court-House, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Ir is the custom in the Sonth to hold 
monthly auction sales, at which every variety of pro- 
perty is disposed of, on the first Tuesday of each 
month. Vehicles of every fashion and age, mules and 
horses of every degree of health, from sound to every 
stage of the various diseases peculiar to horse and 
mule flesh, cows and calves, U. 8S. bonds, houses and 
personal effects are sold to the mixed collection which 
such an occasion always brings together. Our illustra 
tion represents one of these scenes, which afford 
excellent opportunities to study the varieties of th 
classes which constitute Southern society. 








ARSENIC EATING. 


For those who have to climb mountains, one 
essential quality is—not easily to get out of breath. 
Any means, therefore, of obtaining such a desideratum 
will naturally be eagerly sought after, and, when found, 
as eagerly employed. 

In some districts of Lower Austria and Styria, 
especially in those parts bordering on Hungary, arsenic 
is taken for this purpuse, as it makes the reepiration 
much easier in ascending mountains. Whenever the 
individual has to mounta considerable height, a minute 
morsel of the poison is taken and allowed gradually to dis- 
solve. The effects are surprising; and heights are thus 
ascended with ease which otherwise could be climbed 
only with much distress to the ¢hest. The peasantry 
are much given to this habit. They obtain the arsenic, 
under the name of hedri, from the traveling hucksters 
and gatherers of herbs, who, on their side, get it from 
the glass-blowers, quacks and cow-doctors. But the 
poison-eaters have sometimes another aim besides that 
ota freer respiration; to obtain, namely, a fresh, healthy 
appearance, and acquire a certain degree of embonpoint. 
On this account, therefore, village lads and lasses em- 
ploy not unfrequently this dangerous agent in order to 
become more attractive to each other; and it is really 
astonishing with what favorable results their endeavors 
are attended, for it is just the youthful Peary © cnn 
who are, genera!ly speaking, distinguished by a bloom- 
ing complexion and an appearance of exuberant health. 
When the dose is suddenly and considerably increased 
the effect is fatal; although the Loey Bey at once 
and innoeuously by those long in the habit of poison- 
eating is quite astounding. Generally the use of arsenic 
is kept a profound secret by those who indulge in it; 
and it is only the confessional or the death-bed that 
raises the vail from the terrible secret. 

There are cases, however, where it is taken by the 
educated as a preservative against some besetting evil, 
as with Mr. F. St. , director of the arsenic-mines 
at . who bas been accustomed to take daily a 
small quantity of arsenic in powder on his bread and 
butter at breakfast for years. He ‘akes it, he asserts, 
to protect him from the injurious effects arising from 
the fabrication of arsenic. And the quantity he eats ia 
not weighed: he is guided in the dose soiely by the 
eye, taking it on the tip of his knife as we might a cer- 
tain quantum of salt. He enjoys the most excellent 
health; and bis workmen are instructed by him how to 
proceed in the employment of arsenic, in order to pre- 
serve themselves from the hurtful effects caused by its 
preparation. The quantity daily taken by this gentle- 
man was found, on being weighed, to be nearly four 
grains. 

Some believe it must be taken when the moon is on 
the increase, and never, except ander peculiar circum. 














stances, when it is on the wane. 
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A STAG HUNT IN 
SIBERIA. 


Tue English traveler, 
Atkinson, describes the 
following scene which 
took place in Siberia : 
Two hunters were chas- 
ing astag, and followed 
him from valley to 
valley until they arrived 
at a rocky portion of 
the country. Undaunt- 
ed, they kept on, and 
toward evening had 
driven him to a pass, 
with a precipice upon 
one side and a defile 
upon the other, Here, 
while in hot pursuit, 
they saw the animal 
hesitate, as though 
afraid to advance. 
Supposing that some 
wild animal barred his 
passage, they kept on, 
when suddenly two 
bears leaped out of the 
bushes, and also joined 
in the chase of the 
stag. The poor animal, 
iurning short to one 
side, leaped the preci- 
pice, making a bound 
of thirty-three feet, 
and landing upon the 
summit of a rock de- 
tached from the prin- 
cipal mass, One of the 
bears attempting to fol- 
low him, over-calculat- 
ing his strength, fell 
into the abyss, while 
the other stopped upon 
the edge of the precipice, growling with rage. 
Our Cossacks soon sent him to rejoin his comrade 
in the heaven of bears, by shooting him, and then, 
though hunters by profession, left the stag un- 
harmed, feeling that his bravery had earned his 
life. Returning the next day to the spot for the 
body of the bear, they found that the stag had 
leaped back again and escaped. 











Buddhist High Priest Worshiped by the Faith- 
ful in Japan. 


Buppuism is a most flexible and conciliating 
religion, accommodating itself easily to the cus- 
toms ard habits of any people. There are in Japan 
many various sects of Buddhism, which differ in 
their forms of worship. One of them, introduced 
into Japan by Sakyamouni, is marked by the'quali- 
ties of its founder’s character. Being very tender- 
hearted and kind, he forbid his votaries eat- 
ing the flesh of any domesticanimal. This custom, 
among other economical effects, had this advan- 
tage, that it prevented a rise in the price of oxen, 
which, among this people, who live principally 
upon rice, was a great advantage, si'ce the ox is 
absolutely indispensable to them in its cultivation. 
This idea was afterward carried by some of the 
sects so far as to forbid all food except such as 
was purely vegetable. 

The moral teachings of the Buddhists are admir- 
able. Sakyamouni forbid not only lying and in- 
jurious expressions, but also every idle word. 
Silence was one of the virtues of lis followers, 
who lived together in institutions exactly similar 
to the monasteries of the middle ages. Abnega- 
tion, purity of lite, patience, perseverance, were 
the objects of the rules regulating the minutest 
details, the dress, food, and employment of the 
time in the different convents 

As Buddha had shown himself untiring in solicit- 
ing the pity of the rich for the poor, brotherhoods 
of mendicant friars were tormed. Because he had 
declared that he would be found not less kindly 
disposed to the classes despised by society, and 
that he woula expound the law to the ignorant as 
well as to the learned, ignorance was made a car- 
dinal virtue. ‘‘ With the exception of the sect 
Sen-Sjou,” writes a Japanese author, “the 
bonzes, the followers of Buddha, strive to keep the 
people, and especially those living in the country, 
in profound ignorance ; they say that simple faith 
alone is enough to lead to perfection.” 

The high-priest Fondaisi, who came from 
China, with his two sons, Fousjoo and Fouken, 
invented a mechanical process to dispense with 
the turning of the wheel of the law by the bonzes, 
according to the traditional meaning of the mys- 
tical language of Buddhism, while at the same time 
allowing them to perform the letter of this opera- 
tion. He made the “ rinsoo,” a sort of reading- 
desk turning on a pivot, and upon which the 
sacred books were spread out. The faithful re- 
ceived permission from him to turn the rinsoo a 
quarter, an eighth, or half round, but very rarely 
round entirely, since to do so was equivalent to 
reciting the whole of the sacred books, The 
bonzes, Sinzan, Nitziten, and many others, have 
gained a reputation as founders of sects by some 
ingenious device more or less worthy to compete 
with this. 

Our illustration shows the mode of worship 
among one of these sects. While the faithful bow 
in repectful homage before the high-priest, the 
attendants upon each side keep up a horrid din 
with cries and strokes upon the small drums 
standing in front of them. 








THE ESTERHAZY JEWELS. 

At last these famous jewels, which, for more 
than three-quarters of a century have, when worn 
by the Princes of the great house of Esterhazy, 
excited the admiration of the chief Courts of Eu- 
rope, came under the hammer of the auctioneer, 
and are to be no more worn, at least by men. 
There are few who have not heard traditionally 
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THE WORSHIP OF A BUDDHIST HIGH PRIEST, 


of the surprising splendor and value of these 
gems ; the jeweled boots, the diamond ornaments 
and pearl suit of the Esterhazys have been almost 
as well known at our own and foreign Courts as 
the reigning sovereign himself. The history of 
this passion for precious stones, which in one 
branch of the Esterhazys developed itself into 
almost a mania, may be very briefly told. 
Toward the close of the last century, Nicholas, 
Prince Esterhazy, attended the coronation of 
Francis II. as Kirg of Hungary. On that occa- 
sion he was captain of what may be termed the 
king’s body-guard—that is to say, he was at the 
head of a troop of twenty-four princes and nobles, 
only inferior to himself in rank and wealth. The 
first of the jeweled uniforms was made for this 
pageant. Every part of the equipment of an 
officer’s dress which should have been of metal, 
was made of pure brilliants of the finest water, 
and the effect, as may be imagined, was so daz- 
zling at a ceremony where all was meant to be 
display, that the prodigal prince continued to in- 
crease his lavish ostentation in the same way, till, 
as we have said, the jeweled suits of the Ester- 
hazys became the talk of the Courts of Europe. 
As the feudal proprietor of nearly one-third of 
Hungary, the owner of thirty-three manors and 
suzerain of seventeen lordships, he found little 
difficulty in gratifying his taste for precious 
stones ; and indeed the family gems alone sup- 
plied enough to deck an empress. These fashioned 
into the most extraordinary and almost priceless 
ornaments—these sewn over uniforms till the 
fabric was literally stiff and cumbrous with their 
weight—were worn by Prince Nicholas and Prince 
Paul at the coronation of Francis II., of George 
IV., William IV. and Victoria, and at the corona- 
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tion of both the last and present Emperors of | 
Austria and Russia. The last prince, Paul, died | The gradual progress of the taste for jewelry can 


deeply indebted at the commencement of last | 


year. His estates were of course entailed, but his 
private property—these jewels among the rest— 





IN JAPAN. 





passed into the hands of his creditors, 
them or their trustees have been sold to Mr. Boore, 








and more valuable ones 
have been successively 
made, till the fifth and 
sixth are probably of 
their kind unequaled by 
any jeweled Orders in 
the world. The fifth is 
composed entirely of 
the largest and finest 
brilliants, with the 
fleece formed in yellow 
diamonds. The sixth 
jewel is of diamonds 
and emeralds, and con- 
tains what is said to be 
the best formed and 
best colored emerald of 
its size which is known 
to exist. In fact, this 
stone is considered 
matchless. With these 
are also the Orders of 
the Bath andSt. Andrew 
in diamonds, 

It is, however, in the 
pearl suit, as it is called, 
that the extravagant 
ostentation of the 
princes is most striking- 
ly and most conspicue 
ously displayed. This 
is the full uniform of a 
General of Hungarian 
Hussars, and every part 
of its massive and sin- 
gularly beautiful em- 
broidery—jacket, pe- 
lisse and trowsers—is 
formed entirely of costly 
pearls. The weight of 
this superb costume 
i: such as would be cumbersome to men of ordi- 
nav strength, even for a short time, It is calcu- 





of 54 Strand, where they are now on view previous | late 1 that more than a peck of pearls, some of 


to being broken up and sold separately, at so 
much per carat, according to the value of the 
gems. 

Their arrival and intended sale in Great Britain 
have created a sort of panic in the diamond mar- 
ket, where the prices have lately ruled extraor- 
dinarily high, and this sudden consignment of 
jewels, containing more than 50,000 brilliants— 
many of immense value, to say nothing of emer 
alds, rubies, topazes and pearls--has of course 
had a certain effect upon present prices. The most 
conspicuous and the most valuable among all 
these splendid ornaments is the diamond aigrette 
or plume of diamonds which, in place of ordinary 
feathers, Prince Nicholas uged to wear in his 
Hussar cap. This is said to be the largest dia- 
mond ornament in the world. The plumes con- 
tain nearly 5,000 brilliants, which weigh in the 
aggregate a pound and a half. The height of the 
wuole ornament is sixteen inches, and its width 
ten inches, every part being built up of clear set 
diamonds of the purest color. With this, round 
the Hussar cap is worn a loop and tassel of rows 
of pearls and brilliants, and the tassel and pend- 
ants contain some stones of great price. The 
diamond-mounted sword and scabbard are quite 
in keeving with the head-dress, and are of bril- 
liants of the rarest kind. The short belt, how- 
ever, which is meant to hang from the shoulder 
to the waist, is perhaps the most valuable of all. 
It is a mere band of the finest diamonds and 
pearls, one stone at the top being estimated at 
the value of £20,000, and one at the bottom at 
£12,000. With these, among snuff-boxes and single 
diamonds are shown the late prince’s Orders. 


be easily traced in these latter. 
There are no less than six Orders of the Golden 
Fleece. The first is the ordinary Order, in itself 




















A STAG HUNT IN SIBERIA, 








grea: beauty and value, have been used in the 
adornment of this suit alone. The exquisite 
patterns in which the gems are sewn on are 
almost more worthy of admiration than the 
pearls themselves, 











PEASANT POETRY OF BAVARIA. 


In the highlands of Bavaria, as is the case in 
all mountainous districts, the customs and amusements 
of the inhabitants are as different from those who dwell 
in the plain, as the pursuits and mode of life of the 
latter are different from those of the mountaineer. 
Separated, except by occasional intercourse, for many 
months in the year from the world below them, the 
herdsmen must be content with pleasures simple in 
themselves and easy of attainment. Hence that 
peculiar song, “‘ Jodeln,’’ with which the lonely milk- 
waid of the chalet, the woodcutter, or the peasant-boy 
* drives the lagging hours along,’’ and breaks the awful 
silence of mountain solitude, 

As soon, however, as a few men and lassies are 
assembled, they have not to seek long for amusement. 
Then begins the merry dance, peculiar to these people, 
mingled with song ; and should the namber be too 
small to afford them this their favorite recreation, then 
the cherished and dearly-loved cithern is soon upon the 
table, and accompanying with its simple, unassuming 
melody, some equally simple love-ditty or song of hunt 
ing lite. 

The affection the peasantry bear this instrument is 
very great: its tones affect them more than any 
instrument of greater pretensions would have power 
t? do. 

But the most peculiar kind of song, and a very favor- 
ite pastime of the people throughout Bavaria, particu- 
larly in the southern parts, in Suabia, the Tyrol, Upper 
Austria, and Styria, are the so-called ‘‘ Schnadahupfin.’ 
These songs consist of short verses, not unlike the 
**Couplets ” of the French, and generally contain some 
figurative comparison, taken from external nature, or 
trom the occupations and pleasures ot the hunter or the 
husbandman, and are always of a humorous, gay, or 
sportive cuaracter, By far the greater number have 
Love tor their theme, and describe the lover or his 
* dearie,’”” some love adventure or a lover’s grief. 

The Spanish ‘‘ Seguidillas’’ were somewhat like them: 
they too were sung to the guitar during the dance, and 
were frequently improvised. Seven lines was their 
usual length, and their subject a droll simile, or more 
generally some dalliance with love. 

With regard to the form of the “‘ Schnadahupfin,”’ it 
ought, strictly speaking, to consist of not more than 
tour lines, in which a thought, complete in itself, and 
as was said before, a comparison, should be expressed. 
Occasionally what is wished to be said is extended to 
two verses, but more are seldom employed, It is ma- 
terial that the lines should rhyme; and so particular is 
the singer that his verse should flow musically, that not 
unfrequently two of the four lines have no reference to 
the principal thoughts, but are introduced merely for 
the jingle. These verses are, as may be supposed, ex- 
tremely simple, but some are very charming; and when 
sung to music, the cithern is the instrument, more par- 
ticularly in the mountains, where the freshest songs of 
this description are to be beard. 

When many persons are together, the way of singing 
them is as follows: one begins, and then the others 
sing each a ‘‘Schnadahupfin” in succession ; but each 
one ought either to be an answer to that which 
preceded, or, from an allusion made to something in 
the foregoing one, to spring as it were from it, and in 
this way form a connection between the two. These 
verses are very frequently extempore; and there are 
some persons who for hours will continue thus singing 
against each other, till a succession of strophes have 
arisen, each one separate and complete in itself, yet, 


| like beads on a string, forming part of a whole and hav- 


ing reference to the rest. 

When such a trial of skill has commenced, he who at 
last can think of nothing more to say, and is conse- 
quently unable to sing his Schnadahupfin in reply, is 
heartily laughed at by the rest, while shouts of applause 
reward the other for his ability and wit. 





AvutHortry.—All authority flows from reason, 
and ought to lose its force in proportion as it deviates 
from its source. 
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LEFT OVER BY THE OTHER GIRL. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Left Over by the Other Girl. 


A lady in Newport, Rhode Island, was recently obliged 
to dismiss her nurse on account of an excess of visits 
from private soldiers too often repeated. After choosing 
as a successor to this criminal a very pretty girl, explain- 
ing why the first was sent away, she enjoined it on the 
second not to do likewise. 
wouldn’t. ‘‘I can endure a great deal,’”’ said the lady; 
**but soldiers about the kitchen I won’t endure.”’ After 
a week or eight days, the lady came cne morning into the 
kitchen, opened a cupboard, and discovered a youthful 
military character. ‘‘Oh, ma’am,” cried the girl, 
frightened, ‘“‘I give you my word I never saw that 
soldier before in all my life: he must have been one of 
the old ones left over by the other girl!” 


A Hog in Hoops. 


Recently, in Alton, New Hampshire, an intrusive hog 
was driven out of the house, and being as stupid and 
obstinate as hogs always are, insisted on going every- 
where first before going out of the door. In one of his 
movements, running into a hoop, which was hanginy 
on the back of a chair, as ladies are in the constant habit 





A HOG IN HOOPS. 


xt placing them when not in use, he became entangled 

in the bars, and rushed out of the house with this 
novel article of attire before it could be rescued from 
so vile a use. Whether he was as delighted with his 
acquisition as the fair owner was annoyed at her lors, 
is still a question hotly debated among the neighbors. 


Better a Word than a Blow. 


During the recent storm in Boston, a team belonging 
io Pratt & Wentworth, heavily loaded with iron, while 
passing through Congress street, became imbedded in 
the snow. The humane diver, instead of lashing his 
horses, procured a shovel and cleared away the snow 
from the wheels ; then stepping up to the shaft-horse, 
he said : “ Now, Billy, we are in a bad fix ; do all you 
can, will you?”’ The horse, apparently understanding 
the appeal, rubbed his head against the driver, as if in 
assent. The team was successfully started without a 
blow being struck. A well-known gentleman in State 
street, having witnessed the scene, was so pleased that 
on returning to his office} he immediately addressed a 
note to the owner of the team, enclosing a ten-dollar 
bill with a request that it be given “to the driver who 
treated his horses so kindly.” 


BETTER A WORD THAN A BLOW. l 


She admitted that she(_ 
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AN INDIGNANT JERSEY WOMAN, 


An Indignant Jersey Woman. 


At the Vine street ferry in Philadelphia, the other 
day, a funny scene occurred. An old woman “just 
come to town’”’ from Jarsey was shouting at the tup of her 
voice something that sounded very much like “ Perlice.”’ 
Having repeated it very often, an officer came over and 
asked her what she wished. She said nothing but 
“Perlice, my perlice.” The officer taking her to be 
crazy, remarked the same to the crowd which had 
gathered around her. ‘Crazy, is it?’ shouted the old 
woman; ‘crazy, take that!” she said, throwing a 
bandbox (which she had in her hands) at the police- 
man, which just took him on the head, demolishing his 
“beautiful cap.”” ‘Call me crazy because I’ve lost my 
‘ valise,’ will you?” and the old lady walked off to the 
immense pleasure of the bystanders, aod to the dis- 
gust of the offended arm of the law. 


The Charity Patient. 


A correspondent in Harrisburg (Pa.) vouches for the fact 
that a dog of that city, bleeding from a wound in the 
leg, went into the office of a surgeon, and as plainly as 
dog could, asked of his excellency would be be good 
enough to attend to his case. The surgeon did as re- 











THE CHARITY PATIENT. 


quested, stopped the bleeding by taking up the severed 
artery, and bandaged the wound, whereupon the saga- 
cious creature retired, after having plain'y expressed 
his gratitude; but there is no mention of his having 
paid any fee. 


Diseased Philanthropy. 


The {ollowing story is told of a Newfoundland dog who 
was owned by a gentlemen living in the vicinity of 
Beverly, Massachusetts: He had been instrumental more 
than once in saving persons trom a grievous deatb in the 
water, and was respected for his magnanimity, and 
caressed for his amiable qualities, till, strange as it 
may be considered, this flattery completely turned his 
head. Saving of life from drowning became a passion. 
He took to it as humanity takes to dram-drink- 
ing. Not having sufficient scope for the exercise of bis 
diseased benevolence in the district, he took to a very 
questionable method of supplying the deficiency. 
Whenever he found a child on the brink of the water he 
watched patiently for the opportunity, and placing bis 
fore-paws suddenly on its person, plunged it in before 
it was aware. Now all this was done for the mere pur- 
pose of fetchirg them out again. He appeared to find 











DISEASED PHILANTHROPY. 


ACCIDENTS, 





A SHOWMAN’S TRICE. 


intense pleasure in this nonsensical sort of work. At last 
the outcry became so great by parents alarmed for their 
children, although no life was ever lost by the indulgence 
of such a singular taste, that the poor dog was reluctantly 
destroyed. 


A Showman’s Trick. 


At a recent show in Vicksburg, Mississippi, ‘‘ The 
Wild Men of Jesso’”’ were the chief attraction. They 
were visited by some of the sailors of a gunboat in 
the stream, and one of them, thinking he recognized 
an old comrade in one of the “wild men,” took 
it into his head to poke fun at one of the wild men in 
the cage by stirring him up with a stick. The fellow 
turned round, shook his fist, swore in very unmistak- 
able English, and said, ‘‘You dursn’t do that, you 
blackguard, if I were outside the bars.” 


A Model Lover. 


One of the most celebrated painters (says Mr. B——) 
has acharming young wife, with whom he is in love 
and who loves him devotedly. Last winter Mrs. 
B—— became the object of devotion or of persecution 
by a young dandy, whose beautiful face is well known 
on the avenue. When at a watering-place, Mrs. B—— 
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A MODEL LOVER. 


found her pursuer always after her. Returning to this 
city, it was the same thing, and a constant annoyance, 
It was impossible to get rid of the intolerable dandy. 
The other day while walking with his wife, Mr. B——, 
suddenly vurning, found himself face to face with the 
pretty youth. ‘I would give,” said he, “something 
handsome to get that fellow to stand as a model in my 
atelier.” ‘*My dear,” replied madame, “I am sure 
that he will be too glad to come.’’ And half confused, 
half smiling, she confided the state of her sufferings to 
her husband. Two days afterward Mr. Prettyman, who 
had been begging hard for a rendezvous, heard the 
lady murmur in his ear the following sentence: “1 
shall be at home to-morrow at two o’clock.’”’ At a 
quarter before two Prettyman was on the spot. He 
rang the bell, and a servant led him to the painter’s 
studio, where Mr. B—— received him very politely, 
cast a Roman cloak over his shoulders, placed a he!met 
on his head, a lance in his hand, and obliged him to 
reduce his legs to the cool condition observed by the 
ancients. “ Now,”’ aid he, ‘don’t move.’’ Poor Mr. 
Prettyman, alarmed at the fierce manner of the 
muscular artist, did not move for three hours. It was 
dreadfully tiresome. At the end of this time, Mr. 





A WEDDING BY THE WAX-SIDE, 














DODGING THE CONSTABULARY. 


B—— slipped a greenback into the hand of his victim, 
and, bowing him out, said: ‘‘ Day after to-morrow come 
again!’ Since that time, however, which was not very 
long ago, h* has awaited in vain for his model; and his 
wife is no longer persecuted by Mr. Prettyman. 


A Wedding by the Way-Side. 


A marriage under the following curious circumstances 
is reported at Hartford, Connecticut. The parties drove 
up to the clergyman’s house in a buggy, and being all 
dressed for their wedding-trip, were married by the 
clergyman without leaving the vehicle. The ceremony 
being concluded, and the fee paid, they drove quietly 
away. 


Dodging the Constabulary. 


The Massachusetts law against liquor-selling is even 
stronger than our own. A raid on the liquor-sellers of 
the State having been quietly organized, and was 
carried into effect recently. In Northampton the 
constables suddenly appeared, and, stationing guards 
on the liquor-shops, commenced a course of wholesale 
confiscation. The seizures were begun at half-past six 
in the morning and not completed till two in the after- 
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A MASTODON’S TOOTH. 


noon, The work progressed slowly, as it was almost 
impossible, as usual, to get teamsters to remove the 
liquors, and the whole work was done by only two. 
When the constables arrived at Daniel McCauley’s, they 
found that some of McCauley’s friends had been too sly 
forthem. While the attention of the guard, previously 
stationed, had been held inside the store, about two 
barrels of whisky had been quietly, but very rapidly, 
passed out in pails, and taken by willing assistants to a 
place of safety. At one time during this performance 
there was daneer of a riot, but the crowd did not proceed 
to violence, showing, perhays, that they had greater 
reverence for the law than the law has for the rights 
of property. 


A Mastodon’s Tooth. 


We give here an illustration of a molar tooth measur- 
ing in circumference 16% inches, in length, from the 
crown to the extremity of the root, 64, inches, in width 
across the crown, 34 inches, and weighing three 
pounds, which was recently exhumed in Pennsylvania 
in excavating a mill-race through marshy ground on 
the Little Conowago, in Jackson township, York county, 
near the Gettysburg pike, about nine miles west of 
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York, on the premises of Mr. George ler. The 
logical formation in which it was fo’ is that of the 
iroral Lime Stone, in close proximity to the Mesozoic 
Red Sand Stone. We are indebted to Mr. Chas. E. 
Walling, of York, Pennsylvania, for the photograph of 
this tooth from which we engrave our illustration, and 
hereby return our thanks for the same. 


Bound to go to the Workhouse. 


In St. Louis, the other day, a woman named Margaret 
, being the worse off for liquor, formed a 
deiermination to go to the workhouse, and ly 
expressed her determination to carry out her intention. 
Accordingly, having armed herself with a brick, she 
: to the nearest police station, and fi it 
with all her force through a window at the head of a 
police officer, who sat there in sight. She broke the 
missed the officer, but secured the position which 

her to keep her word. 








The Rival Speculators. 


BY BRICKTOP. 


Avcust Prprrn was a genuine, speculative wide- 
awake, Nothing escaped him that was worth the 
attention of a hungry rat. There was but one 
man he had ever heard of who was worthy of 
being classed as his peer, and that was Tricksome 
Hawkshaw. They were not personally known to 
each other, but each had listened to large-sized 
accounts of the other’s shrewdness, 

Thus, my dear, kind, indulgent, obliging, mag- 
nanimous reader, affairs stood at the date—not 
mentioned, but only a few months ago. "T'was 
morning ; August Pippin had risen, washed, 
shaved, combed, and, in short, done sundry other 
things necessary to a comfortable and respectable 
appearance at the breakfast-table. He sipped his 
coffee, kicked the cat, and nervously proceeded to 
unfold the morning paper. His keen eyes ran 
hurriedly down the columns. He took two more 
sips of coffee, and then inspected the market 
quotations of that luxury. At last he threw the 
paper behind him, and began to ponder upon the 
instability of eggs. A moment after he sat, with 
fork well freighted in one hand and a loaded 
knife in the other, as though ina trance. His 
wife spoke to him, and suggested a physician; the 
cat jumped upon his lap, but all unnoticed. His 
wife did not half-comprehend him; he was too 
deep for her. ‘The fact was, that, true to his 
instincts, he had suddenly struck upon a hereto- 
fore hidden scent. He smelt oil, and imagined 
that its source was located in a region that as yet 
had not dreamed of such gushing honors. He 
paused for no more breakfast and to answer no 
more questions, but seized his traveling bag, and 
in his haste, cramming it full of his wife’s soiled 
lincn that the chambermaid had just piled up for 
the laundry, he started at a run for the depot, 
where he arrived just in time to be pulled on 
board the train by a not over light-fingered 
brakeman, and at the same time experience the 
delightful sensation of seeing his hat and wig 
sail away in an opposite direction on the wings of 
the wind. There was no help for it, and so he 
drove a sharp bargain with his brakeman friend, 
and became the owner of a very questionable one 
at about the same figure that a new article of the 
same kind would have cost on Broadway. “ Rather 
a grotesque figure,” he thought to himself as he en- 
tered the car, “ but by its aid I shall be able to drive 
a sharper bargain than if I still retained my 
fashionable one ; and as for the wig—well, its loss 
will undoubtedly prevent my being recognized— 
the very thing I most desire.” There was only 
one “vacant chair,” and that was partially oc- 
cupied by Tricksome Hawkshaw. 

“* Fine day,” he suggested, as Pippin proceeded 
to adjust himself to the remaining portion of the 
seat. 

“Yes,” replied the wigless Pippin. 

“Splendid day for a ride ; going far?” 

“Well, yes—if I don’t meet with any more 
mishaps,” and he added to himself a slight d—n as 
to his luck in falling in with a bore. He was an 
oil speculator, but yet there was a species of 
bores that he failed to be attracted to. 

Pippin mentioned that he was somewhat short- 
winded this morning, and if his companion would 
be so kind as—to—— 

Hawkshaw said certainly, and they proceeded 
to exchange seats, 

Pippin protruded his head beyond the window 
as though he would not be drawn into conversa- 
tion. Hawkshaw saw it, and considered himself 
too smart a man to allow such trifles to hinder 
his probing, if he concluded such an operation 
necessary. A mile passed on! Two miles had 
nearly sped, when a luckless gust of wind blew 
away Pippin’s newly-purchased hat, leaving his 
head as bare as ar ink-bottle. The d——n that 
escaped him this time was a little more intensified 
as he beheld a broad grin spread out upon the 
faces of his fellow-passengers. It was bad. He, 
however, suddenly bethought himself of his 
traveling-bag. Happily there might be some- 
thing in it that might serve for a covering unti 
he reached his journey’s end. He was sadly con- 
fused, and was not a whit relieved when he sud- 
denly tound himself endeavoring to adjust a pair 
of corsets over his pate. The passengers roared, 
and Pippin indignantly stowed them back again 
into his bag. What did it allmean? He looked 
for his handkerchief; bumped his head in en- 
deavoring to pick it from the floor. Hawkshaw 
came to his relief, and taking a few shares of 
pity, helped him to adjust his cherry-red ban. 
dana over his polished scalp, making him re- 
gomble a red-headed woodpecker. But alas, poor 
Pippin! he had betrayed more than the lack of a 
philospher’s temper. In his confusion he had 
dropped sundry papers, which Hawkshaw was 
obiiging enough to gather up, but at the same 
time to make a mental note of. He read severa} 


titles on them, such as “‘ Petroleum Moonshine 
Boring Company,” ‘‘Catchpenny Joint Stock 
Petroleum and Mining Co.” 

Then and there came a change : Hawkshaw, who 
had looked upon his companion as only an eccen- 
tric farmer, or at most a curbstone wool-broker, 
pow cameto the conclusion that he was a petroleum 


speculator, undoubtedly in disguise, and unques- 
tionably on a fresh scent. He actually drew a 
long breath at the thought of his mistake—of 
his sudden and momentous conversion. Hawk- 
shaw scorned to be outdone, and so resolved to 
follow, and, if possible, get the start of this dis- 
guised sharper. He tried several veins of con- 
versation, but none of them seemed to lead, and 
80, with one eye upon Pippin, the jealous Hawk- 
shaw pretended to sleep. Presently the cars made a 
motion indicative of stopping, and Pip attempted 
to dislodge his extremities, preparatory to placing 
them on ¢éerra firma. Hawkshaw looked up, 
rubbed his eyes, and declared that this was the 
place he was intending to stop at, and was very 
thankful to Pippm for waking him, etc., etc. They 
both alighted, and the cars went on. 

Pippin looked all kinds of inquiring daggers at 
his polite fellow-passenger, and wondered what 
the deuce he could want in this unfrequented 
village. He asked Hawkshaw as much, but that 
worthy was only on a flying visit to see a sick 
aunt. 

The location indicated in Pippin’s oil trance was 
yet some miles back from the few houses that 
bragged of itself as a viliage, and proceeding to a 
livery-stable, he ordered a horse and buggy, with 
the view of a swift transition thence. Hawkshaw 
was momentarily lost sight of, much to my hero’s 
relief, for he had begun to look upon him in no 
enviable light. He might be all right, but Pip 
did not wish any suspicious character so near his 
Oil-dorado. Borrowing a hat of the hostler, he 
drew rein over his neighing steed, and set off with 
a free heart and developing expectations. Another 
horse was harnessed, and Hawkshaw was soon on 
the road, but a short way behind, fully bent on 
mischief, 

Pippin drew up at a little one-horse tavern, some 
miles from the depot, and fastening his sweating 
animal, he quickly sought the landlord. Slug, 
the man who bore this title without becoming 
round-shouldered, but who, however, had become 
more or less so from the fact of his having toiled 
for twenty years upon a worthless farm, was per- 
fectly thunderstruck at Pippin’s sudden and un- 
expected appearance. He knew every customer 
for fifty miles around, and Pip was evidently a 
stranger, and no common one at that. 

Pippin saw his amazement, and instantly pro. 
posed that they dampen their new acquaintance 
with New Englandrum. Slug began to glow, and 
his guest put on a white heat by asking him, in 
plain English, what he would take for his farm? 
In fact, what consideration would induce him to 
dispose of the whole concern? adding a little fuel 
now and then by way of the contrast between, the 
drudge he was and the nabob he might be if he 
was disposed to sell out for a fair price ; that he 
had the controlling voice in a large manufactory ; 
that he would locate there, provided he could buy 
cheap. 

Poor Slug was on the point of fusing into a re- 
ply, when his wife entered, and in a whisper in- 
formed him that a man was waiting in the parlor 
who wished to speak with him immediately. He 
was glad for so good a show to be excused a mo- 
ment, in order to collect his thoughts. 
found a poor opportunity for doing so, for in the 
next room Hawkshaw was anxiously waiting him. 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the sharper, at the 
same time covering Slug’s palm with a greenback, 
**but what brings that man to your house ?” 

** He wants to know—to know what I'll take for 
my farm,” replied the now doubly bewildered 
Slug. 

“T thought so; I thought so. Now, listen to 
me, and I will make your fortune, sure. This 
man is a huge land speculator, and he has taken 
it into his head that there will be a city built here 
some day, and so—do you see it? Play bright 
and the game is all yours.” 

Slug attempted to articulate, but in vain. 
‘Now, mind; don’t be anxious to sell. Hint 
that you suspect there is oil in the land—just hint, 
you know.” 

The latter end of his advice was given with a 
peculiar look and gesture on the part of Hawk- 
shaw, that showed him to be deeeply interested, 
if not really attempting to bore. Slug could see 
some things as well as others, and a new light— 
an oil light—began to dawn upon his hitherto un- 
lighted pathway. Promising to adhere to the in- 
structions, he left the room, but was met in the 
hallway by his anxious wife, and obliged to ex- 
plain what little he knew. She could see some 
things much quicker than her sluggish lord, and 
so she put another hint into his head, namely, 
that they were rival speculators, and that he 
must play a double game. He again dawned 
upon Pippin, but informed that, worthy that 
upon consultation with his wife she thought it 
would not be good policy to sell out just now, as 
she had read in the papers that petroleum was 
coming up fast in the market, and he had reasons 
to believe that it existed in large quantities upon 
his farm. 

He struck the nail squarely on the head; Pip- 
pins bounded from his seat as though it had sud- 
denly become red hot. 

“T will give you a thousand dollars for every 
acre you have!” 

Slug had “struck oil,” and he saw it. 

** Let me see what Polly says about it,” he said, 
again vanishing into the regions she was sup- 
posed to inhabit. 

The sweat stood all over Pippin’s wigless pate. 

On comparing notes with Polly, he found that 
she held the left bower, or in other words, that 
she had visited Hawkshaw and hinted about see- 
ing oil standing on the meadows and creeks, and 
, had left him wild a8 a March hare. 
| lug made a cool entry, and was met by the 

anxious Hawkshaw, who was at a weiding heat. 

** Now, listen tome. I'll make a clean breast of 

| it. I don’t wish that man to get the start of me 

in business. I'll give you five hundred dollars 

more per acre for your farm than he will, and here 

is a thousana dollars to bind the bargain. Now 
get his best offer,” 





But he | 


| 


Slug darted across the hallway and appeared to 
Pippin. 

“Give me two thousand per acre and I'll talk 
with you.” 

** How many acres are there?” 

**One hundred.” 

Pippin suffered an elongated whistle to escape 


“You are too deuced high : can’t think of it, 
oh, no!” 

“Allright. Iam not particular. I can——” 

‘Hold on! I’ll tell you what : I’'ll take one-half 
at that rate, and here is a thousand dollars to bind 
the bargain.” 

“Wait a jiffy,” and out darted Slug, as Pip 
thought, to confer with Polly. 

Pippin said, ‘‘D——n Polly !” to himself. 

‘“‘T’ll take you at your offer,” he said to Hawk- 
shaw. ‘I will sell you fifty acres for twenty-five 
hundred dollars per acre, and will take yout thou- 
sand dollars to bind the bargain.” 

“Ts there only fifty ?” 

** That’s all I will sell.” 

‘* Well, get me pen, ink and paper.” 

Slug produced them, and also like materials 
were set down before Pippin, and in less than ten 
minutes the forms of the different bargains were 
put upon paper, duly signed by Slug and his Polly, 
who almost went wild with joy as she deposited 
the two thousand dollars in her bosom. Slug 
promised to have the two deeds ready in a week 
trom that date,jand so the rival speculators de- 
parted. 

Pippin was amazed, to say the least, at seeing 
his boorish traveling companion just ahead of 
him on the road back to the depot, but he chuckled 
over his achievement, and scorned the attempt of 
any man to get the start of him in this new specu- 
lation. 

Hawkshaw was also jubilant, and manifested 
considerable exultation. Chance brought them 
together in the cars, and in order to manifest his 
smartness, he drew out his bond for a deed, and 
read it to some acquaintances whom he met, with 
the design of irritating Pippin. But Pippin was 
ripe and ready; he also read and flourished his. 
Thus the two rivals became personally acquainted, 
and after exchanging a few smart words, they 
simmered down into a more sensible state of 
mind, and finally resolved that, as their interests 
were likely to be mutual, they would act together, 
and each one acknowledge the other’s smartness. 
The next day they dispatched a surveyor and 
geologist to the scene of their late purchases, with 
orders to prospect and report at once. 

They did so ; and the report was so satisfactory 
and convincing that the two rival speculators have 
never revisited the scene of their triumphs. 








THE ELEMENTS. 


METEOROLOGY gives promise of being as pop- 
ular a pursuit as either Natural History or Astronomy. 
Everybody now-a-days is more or less a meteorologist. 
Wherever we go we find that people begin to understand 
the advantage of systematic and daily observation ot the 
barometer and thermometer, and those who appreciate 
the employment of the hydrometer and ozone-test are 
by no means fewin number. Indeed, meteorology is 
fast 1 ing a sci , and if the progress made in 
observation and induction during the next ten years be 
equal to that which the past ten years has brought torth, 
it will be a science of no mean degree of exactness. Our 
readers must not, however, conclude from what we 
have stated that there is much of pertection in meteor- 
ology as we yet know it. There has been too greata 
tendency on the part of the general public to over-rate 
the importance of the late Admiral! Fitzroy’s weather- 
forecasts, and to place an implicit reliance upon all the 
predictions of the Meteorological Depertment of the 
Board of Trade. This has been a serious error, for it 
has in some measure prevented tne degree of careful 
research, which is the result of an uncertainty concern- 
ing the nature ot phenomena. Is it not likely that many 
people gifted with scientific tastes would have selected 
the pursuit of meteorological knowledge had they known 
how impossible it was to frame definite predictions con- 
cerning the weather? The real facts o* the case are: (1) 
that at the present moment weather-forecasts are almost 
an impossibility; and (2) that this inability to predict 
arises from the absence of a sufficient number of es- 
tablished facts on which to frame exact generalizations. 
In this condition of meteorological science, any work is 
interesting which promises to throw light on such seri- 
ous problems as those of oceanic and atmospheric cur- 
rents. One of the latest of such volumes, is entitled, 
“The Elements: an Investigation of the Forces which 
determine the Position and Movements ot the Ocean 
and Atmosphere.” By W. L. Jordan. It, however, con- 
tains little of any practical value. The author den‘es 
the ordinary theories of the tides, and maint#ins that 
the centripetal force of Newton is attraction pri ceeding 
from solar gravitation, and that the centrifugal force otf 
the same philosopher is simply attraction proceeding 
from astral gravitation. Mr. Jordan considers that 
evaporation has much to do with the production of 
oceanic currents, but he regards the tides as being de- 
pendent upon a larger and more complex series ot con- 
ditions. It isa matter of some difliculty to grasp the 
author’s views and arguments with much clearness; 
but so far as those concerping the tides have been tabu- 
lated by him, they are as follows: (1) The great un- 
changing force which holds the water down on the 
earth’s surface is the power of gravitation contained in 
the earth. (2) The lesser influences which modity the 
position it would assume under the influence of that 
gravitation alone are: (a) the centrifugal force caused 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis; (b) the power 
of gravitation contained in the sun and the moon; and 
(c) the force which acts in opposition to the attraction of 
tae sun and the moon. Of these lesser forces the centri- 
fugal force is, like the gravit.tion of the earth, fixed and 
steady. The other lesser influences are constantly 
changing their direction, thereby causing that constant 
changing ot the position of the water which forms the 
tides. Such is briefly Mr. Jordan’s theory, and we leave 
it and its author to the consideration of our readers. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Now wits the advent of Spring, the Amateur 
Cultivators’ Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
published by Washburn & Co., of Boston, will be found 
most useful for those who delight in agriculture. It 
contains a list of two thousand varieties of flowers and 
vegetables, which should certamly be variety enough 
to satisfy even the most fastidiously difficult. 


Waar with the excise law, the tax, and the 
whisky frauds, it is difficult to get a fair measure of 
anything we buy. As the price goes up, the quit ty 
diminishes, so that one of Stoeckel’s Patent Graduated 
Bottles becomes almost a necessity. It will measure 


any fluid, and the only possible improvement on it | and Western Trip.” 
could be to invent and patent some improvement by 





Tue Atmospheric Kerosene Lamp is decidedly 
the best thing yet invented. Persons who have once 
used them will never again return to least not 
until the gas companies make a muck betier article than 
they now do, at 8 much less price, and so arrange their 
pressure that the gas should not flicker as it does now. 
Even then the kerosene flame would be preferable, since 
it is so much soiter and less ing to the eyes. We 
can walk with false legs, write with false arms, chew 
with false teeth, but no one can make false eyes which 
we can see with, so that it behooves every one to 100k 
after his eyesight while he has it, and the best wa, of 
doing so is to secure as steady and soft a light as t 
given by the Atmospheric Kerosene Lamp. 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or eon- 
dition are exempt from suffering. All incur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedience of nature’s laws. Let 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that sentiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Femaile’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice ot this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send a postage-stamp for @ 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISLEY & CO., New York, 
Agents for Proprietor. 592-604 











Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%. 
CHANGE! CHANGE!! CHANGE!!! 

A GRAND LOCAL SENSATIONAL DRAMA, 
Written expressly for the Museum by a POPULAR 
DRAMATIST, entitled, 

OUR TENEMENT HOUSES, 
being a truthful and 
THRILLING PICTURE OF NEW YORK LIFE, 
produced with 
NEW LOCAL SCENERY AND EFFECTS. 

On exhibition, at all hours, the : 
ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION OF IJVING 
WILD ANIMALS. 

GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 

MADAME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 

A GIANT AND GIANTESS. A LEOPARD CHILD. 
TWO DWARFS. CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTORICAL RELICS, and 
OVER 250,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under t n, 15 cents. 


ED 


ws, 


MANUFACTURER, PUBLISHER AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


School Furniture. 


Mitchell’s Outline Maps, Camp’s Geograplves, Globes, 
Charts, Tablets, Record Books, Slates, Holirook’s and 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, 
63 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Holloway’s Pills for the Periodical Ire 
regularities peculiar to the softer sex. This alterative 
is a most valuable one; its action so mild, yet so 
effectual, that every one is benefited by it. 














Wanted, Lady Agents in every town 
in the United States. ew genteel business; pays 
from $5 to $10 daily. Address, with stamp, WOOD- 
FORD & CO., No. 1 Park Place, N. Y. 





Gold! Gold !—My GOLDEN COMPOUND will torce 
the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in twenty-one 
days. Satisfaction given, or money refunded in every 
case. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. Addres 
M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 





Idaho !—My GOLDEN COMPOUND will force the 
Beard to grow on the smoothest tace in twenty-one doys. 
Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, for 50 cents. Address E. H. COLVIN. 
Hadley, Ll. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wasb- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest mace, 

MANGLES oi all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt strert, New 
York; and A 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
No Soap! No Water! No Slop! BROWN’S GLASS 
CLEANLAG POLISH, (Patented). For Cleaning and 
Polishing Windows, Mirrors, Go!d, Silver, Piated Ware, 
Brass, Copper, Tin, etc. A new invention, of the greatest 
practical worth, convenience, and economy. Indispen- 
sable to all Housekeepers, Hotelkeepers. Storekeepers, 
etc. LARGE Profits To AGENTS. Address C. M. BROWN, 
No. 74 Bleecker street, New York. tf 














100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid tor 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers tor 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

589-598 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
| Genteel Articles, everywhere npeded and sell at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


SECRET OUT 
OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
Sent, post-paid for 25 cents; five copies, 50 cents 


Address UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
591-603 











ae Something New: “4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
3. W. RICE & CO., 


tr 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 











French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, im cos- 
tume, beautifuily colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 597-609 








Nasby’s “‘ Androo Johnson’s Comic Life 
It’s rich, contains 40 “ Kurus 


| Kuts.” 100,000 solid. Mailed free, 10 ior $1; 100 for $8; 


which it should replenish itsejf without emptying the | single copy, 20 cents. Address HUNTER & CO., Hins- 
) dale, N. 697-8 


owner’s pocket, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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To Farmers and Planters 


POUDRETTE AND DOUBLE-REFINED POU- 
DRETTE, the cheapest and most powerful and best 
fertihzer known for corn, cotton, hops, tobacco, and 
garden vegetables. 

Send for a pamphlet, price list, &c., to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., . 
No. 66 Cortlandt st., New York. 





Extracts.—“It did me good service, and you are 
‘welcome to refer to me in any way.”—Hon. Horace 

Tr le 
“*My gardener thinks it indispensable within the 
garden fence.””—Daniel Webster. 

**I consider it the most valuable and cheapest fertil- 
izer which I have ever used.”—Rt. Rev. R. J. Hopkins, 
Bis of Vermont. 

a ere the Poudrette was used, it gave us half a bale 
> — more to the acre.” —Henry P. Stulis & Brother, 

2 C. 59 


A Rare Chance is offered to energetic 
Men and Women to engaye in the sale of J. T. Headley’s 
great work on our Navy, entitled “‘FARRAGUT AND 
OUR NAVAL COMMANDERS.” Very popular; selling 
rapidly; now ready. Also, “‘THE LOST CAUSE,” a 
full and complete Southern History of the War; patron- 
‘ized by tens of thousands er to hear the other side. 
One agent sold 220 the first week. Address E. B. TREAT 
& CO., Publishers, No. 654 Broadway, New York. 








‘The Hair, Scalp and Face. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


Dermatologist, author of the above valuable Book, 
published and for sale by JAMES MILLER, 522 Broad- 
way, can be consulted at No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
for all cutaneous diseases ofthe head or scalp. 88 Of 
hair and premature grayness; moles, wens and warts 
permanently cured; moth patches, freckles, pimples, 
comedones (called black worms), and all brown dis- 
colorations removed from the face. 

To remove moth patches, freckles, or any brown dis- 
colorations from the skin, ask your druggist for Perry's 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, or send to Dr. Perry. 

No charge for consultations—personally or by letter. 
594-604eow 





™oyal Havana Lottery. 


In w.uwing of January 22, 1867, 
Wo. 18758..... +++ -GPOW.....2+-++$100,000 
No, 27308........++ S sccccccces 80, 
NO. 19914...cccccce “ cocccccsee 26,000 
No. 28780..........  cccccccce 10,000 
NO. 1909B...cccccce % coccces eee 5,000 
BO, BBB. cccscccce TILT TTT ° 5,000 


“Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
—_ paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


SOO 


597-609 


s a 

The Pianist’s Album 

A new and brilliant set of Piano Pieces suited to every 
capacity, and indispensable to every pianist who would 
become familiar with the popular musicoftheday. Avery 
large number of the Gems contained in this book are 
not to be found in any other, a fact that will render it 
the leading one of its kind. Price, Plain, $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Soli by all Music Dealers, 
and mailed, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED in anew 
business, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


















fravels 
Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magio, 
Games, 
&o, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


aa” Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Ilustrations, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Franx Lesire’s Boys’ anp Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
mblished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Soulamn. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 





A Copy for six months........-seseseeeee $1 25 
1 COPY @ FOAL... cc ccececeeeccesreseeeeees 2 50 
3 Copies *“ 6 50 
5 Copies “ ....s60 PPTTTT TTI TTT TTT Titty 10 ov 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to receive 
Frank Lestie’s [LL0stRATED NEWSPAPER or Frank 
Lestiz’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Boys’ anp Girts’ WEEELY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers tan be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. Y. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 @ th. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 ® tb. 
=. HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


@ bb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 








Grounpd Correr, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® tb. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. ® Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 @ Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City. 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will puteach party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themsclves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, vy Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “collect 
on delivery.” 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 





} 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- smal, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than thirty 

ollars, 


CLUB ORDER. 


Youna America, Warren Co., Ill., Jan. 19, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company : 

GeEnTs—The last came safe, and all are well pleased 
with their Tea. I therefore send another, the third, 
Club order, almost all new ones, and much larger than 
the other, as you will see. The merchants are down on 
it; but the people begin to find out what is to their 
interest. They say as long as they can get good Tea 
they are satisfied, independent of the opposition. Send 
by express, as before, tor pay on delivery. Please accept 
my thanks for the complimentary package. 

JACOB BALDWIN. 





























3 Ib Gunpowder.......A. C. Van Riper. .$1.25..$3.75 
2 tb Imperial...... -+--Sam. MeCartney.. 1.25.. 2.59 
2 lb Gunpowder....... Sam. McCartney.. 1.25.. 2.50 
2 1% Imperial.......... Daniel Miller..... 1.25.. 2.50 
2 tb Gunpowder....... Daniel Miller. .... 1,25.. 2.60 
2 Ib Gunpowder.......T. R. Edwards,... 1.25.. 2.50 
3 1 Ionperial.......... David Woods..... 1.25.. 3.75 
4 ib Imperial... ..-James Moloy..... 1.25.. 5.00 
3 lt} Gunpowder. .-l. L. Langworthy «. 3.75 
3 6 Gunpowder.......John W. Woods.. 1.25.. 3.75 
2 lh Gunpowder.......Richard Pearl.... 1.25.. 2.50 
5 tb Imperial 3S ae -25.. 6.25 
3 tb Imperial..........P. R. Parish...... -25.. 2.75 
1 1) Gunpowoer.......M. Padick........ -25.. 1.25 
1 16 Imperial.......... M. Padick........ -25.. 1.25 
3 tb Imperial.......... Sam. Underhill... 1.25.. 3.75 
2 lt Gunpowder....... Sam. Underhill... 1.25.. 2.50 
2 ih Gunpowder..-....E. Hall........... 1.25.. 2.50 
3 Ib Gunpowder.......W. Hall.......... 1.50.. 4.50 
44 Ib Gunpowder.......Aaron Hoag...... 1.25.. 62% 
2 th Gunpowder....... Thomas Riley.... 1.25.. 2.50 
6 Ib Gunpowder....... Nathan Carr...... 1.25.. 7.50 
2 tbh Guppowder....... John C. Lowrey.. 1.25.. 2.50 
5 Ib Coffee ........000. John C. Lowrey.. 30.. 1.50 
2 16 Imperial......-... John Aikins...... 1.25.. 2.50 
2 ib Imperial.......... Abram Vosburgh 1.25.. 2.50 
1 tb Gunpowder....... Patrick Calihan... 1.25.. 1.25 
1 t+) Young Hyson..... Jobn Rowland.... 1.25.. 1.25 
2 tb Gunpowder....... Henry Hall...... 1.25.. 2.50 
5 tb Gunpowder. -.W. Lamphere.... 1.95.. 6.25 
2 th Gunpowder. . Johnson Nichois.. 1.25.. 2.50 
4 tb) Gunpowder....... Oren Limphere.. 1.25.. 5.00 
3 tb Young Hyson..... Jacob Vosvurgh.. 1.25.. 3.75 
1 t} Gunpowder....... Wm. Roberts..... 1.25.. 1.25 
1 16 Black, best E.B....Wm. Roberts..... 1.20.. 1.20 
4 th} Gunpowder.......M. Fiizesinons... 1.25.. 5.00 
2 ib Gunpowder....... P. B. Kenerday... 1.25.. 2.50 
1 16 Uncolored Japan..P. B. K+ nerday... 1.25.. 1.25 
1 6) Gunpowder....... John Huson. 1.25.. 1.25 
4 th Gunpowder....... James Paine..... 125.. 5.00 
2 th Gunpowder... James Farrel.... 1.25.. 2.50 
1 ib Oolong Black...... James Farrel.... 1.00.. 1.00 
3 ib Gunpowder.......Jacob Daldwin.... 1.50.. 4.50 
10534 Ths. $128.32 


Send by express to Young America, Warren Co., IIL 
JACOB BALDWIN. 


N. B.—All villages and tcwns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffecs about one-third by sending directly 
to the 


|CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 


Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey street. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,613 New York City. 





aa We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 393 Vesey strect—Lancr 
DOUBLE STORE. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


|. BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


$125 per month and expenses. SHAW & 


CLARK 58. M. CO., Biddeford, Maine. 
597-600 


Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inguire Within, tells anything you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousand Wondertul Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Valuable Receipts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 





Tales and Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 | 


—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $2—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 50—Hotel 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Richardson’s Guide to Fye- 
masonry, 5 - of Signs, Grips, &e., $1. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 586-598 


$25 


597-609 





A DAW! Fifteen new articles for 
Agents. . T. GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 











ORTABLE Bg —— 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
— so Circular sent free Sheets of , Cuts, 





THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-pa.d, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tt. 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥Y. 596-608 


NO NAME FOR THEM, 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tt 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 





“Star Spangled Banner-”—A large 8 pace 
illustrated paper, cheapest and funniest paper out. 
Full of fun, fact, and fancy. Only 50 cents tor a whole 
year, and a gift free to every subscriber, worth from 50 
cents to $25. Send 50 cents for a year, or a specimen 


c., 10 ets. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, | sent for 10 cents. Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
| Hinsdale, N. H. 


New York, tt 





The Great Family Paper of America. 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx LEsiie’s Carmmer 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Camaery Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot tancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and cusioms—all these find a place in 
the Cumney CorNeER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings is 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Phus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, Like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EACH NuMBER. 





One copy, three months. .......ccscocccccccce $1 00 
GD GR, GEE GRIEG s 6:00.00 cv cescnc ccaseeeces 2 00 
ONE COPY, OME YOAF.... .ccccccccccccvcscoseces 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 

GO ence cevessésssnscavcgscpbveeseans 7 50 
Four copies, one year, 

wrapper......... -- 15 00 
Six copies, One year........ 40500-60006068¢0000 20 00 


Oxe copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.......... peesecee 
Subscriptions shou!d be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs fo« 
Frank LESLI£’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fitty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thiity Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macuine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, vained at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Ciubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express te 
any address. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sighy 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. LKverybody’s Friend, or the Universa® 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 76 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic. 
30 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical., 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Ev rybody, 5» 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents, 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders te O. A, ROOKBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York, tf 


““Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming- 
How either sex may fascinate and guin the love, com 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar+ 
riage, etc., free by mail, tor 25 cents, together with s 
guide to the unmarried of both sexcs—an extraordinary 
book, of great interest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 





PARLOR FPIREWORES. 


Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Prias 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A, ROORBACH 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natura) color for the 
checks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skir, 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 





Dr. William EZarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2 
12 White street, N. Y. Caurron.—Dr. Earl has not re 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of bis remedies. 589-92 








Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMDER, On $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed witb Interesting 
Narratives of Trave) and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instruciive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four La: ge and Beautiizul 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number wil] be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON, 
&@” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





{Marce 23, 1867. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











WALTHAM WATCHES. 


WE cla‘m aud are prepared to prove that the American 
Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachusetts, are 
not only cqul, but far superior, to the watches of Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and France. Wealso claim that they 
are CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE DURABLE, 
and more easily kept in order and repaired than any 
other watches in the market. 

Becauso in each one of the very numerous parts of 
which a Watch is made up we attain, by meehanical 


power, nearly absolute math tical precision and uni- 


formity, making every watch of any one style a truc 
copy of tts model. 

This similarity in structure reduces the cost of prc- 
duction; it secures uniformity in results; it perpetuates 
and infallibly diffuses any excellerce that may be once 
achieved, and makes it easy to repair any injury sus- 
tained, or ~eplace any part that may be lost or de- 
stroyed. 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our 
Watches are simpler in structure, and therefore stronger 
and less likely to be injured than foreign watches. 

How they run under the hardest trial watches can 
have is shown by the following letters: 


PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Altoona, Pa., 15th Dec., 1866. 

GENTLEMEN—The watches manufactured by you have 
been in use on this railroad tor several years by our 
enginemen, to whom we furnish watches as part of our 
equipment. There are now some three hundred of them 

ed on our line, and we consider them good and 
reliable timekeepers. Indeed, I have great satisfaction 
in saying your watches give us less trouble, and have 
worn and do wear much longer without repairs than 
any watches we have ever had in use cn this road. As 
you are aware, we formerly trusted to those of English 
manutacture, of acknowledged good reputation, but, 
as a class, they never kept time as correctly; nor have 
taey done as good service as yours. 

In these statements Iam sustained by my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Lewis, whose experience extended over a series 
of years. Respectfully, 

EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Superintendent 
_ American Watch Co., Waltham. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
LocoMOTIVE DEPARTMENT, WE>T. DIVISION, } 
Rochester, Dec, 24, 1866. f 
GENTLEMEN—I have no hesitation in saying that . 
believe the reat majority of Locomotive Engineers have 
found by experience that Walthim Watches are the 
most satisfactory of any for their user. They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstanding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have never 
known onc to wear out, they must be durable. [ho 
to see the time when rai.way companies will generally 
adopt your Watches, and furnish th m to all engincers 
and conductors. In my opinion it would greatly tend 
to promote regularity and safety. 
Yours respec , 
CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engincer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineer. 
American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 








Any of the grades of Waltham Watckes may be pur- 
chased of Watch Dealers generally throughout the 


country. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the Americen Watch Company, 
No, 182 Broadway, New York; or 
ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 
599-6000 No. 158 Washington su. *¢t, Boston. 


«STEINWAY & SO KS” 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Hive tak n Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the .sreat International Ex- 
h bition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement’’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to thcir 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator”’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quility of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in Luropean Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
Pirst Floor of Steinway Hall, 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 0 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 











$30,000. Yor a Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 


Drunkard, Stop! Stop! Stop! —__ 
C. C. BEERS, M.D., Boston, Mass.; has cured over 
10,000 of Intemperance. Judge Russell, of the Supreme 
t, ites: ‘‘From observation, I xnow that his 


practice is successful.” It is harmless. Send stamp 
for 596-90 





Tee Fr Vf 
Mtl int iii. A 
Ae | Gen Seth | 






i \t Gras \ 
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THE CHILD WITH A NEW TOY. 


Unciz Sam—“ I guess, young Canada, you'll soon be precious sick of that thing on your head, so 
don't strut about so much, ‘Jest look at that old Mexico, he’s had to drop it like a hot tatur.” 





ASPLENDID OPENING FOR AGENTS | 
Bartlett’s Reversible 

Sewing Machines. | 
SEWING MACHINE. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, The Best in the World for Family Use. 
| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


FOR USE BY HAND OR FOOT, WITH PATENT 
505 Broadway, New York. 


REVERSIBLE MOTION, AT $25, 
‘REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 


Now acknowledged to be } 
THE CHFAPEST GOOD SEWING-MACHINES. 
J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee. Principal Office, 569 | 
Broadway, New York. | STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 





“Bock Stitch Reversible Feed 





~ Buy one of “ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- . : pe ; 
te ene OF, nrgeckel’s Fatent Grades | Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 


bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. | JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HAGERTY BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Agents. L. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
= J Dealers in Photo, Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


POLLAX & SON, Meer- N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- | types and Photographic Negatives, size 3'¢ by 434 
& way, near Fourth Street, New York- | inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. ° 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and | ——— —— 
repaired. ry gl eas gen: ‘*ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 
wine, Send ie wholesale oF setet THY will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. 0 W chine ay 305 will buy a better one ie all 
$1 0 f. 1 $ 3 0 Da ——_ | PRACTICAL purposes 5 ens Fae to the 
2 contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
rom $ ° or, per ay- friends that the ‘‘ Franxiiy” and ‘‘ MEDALLICN’’ Ma- 
Agents (Ladies and Gentlemen) wanted overywhere, | chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
in a new, permanent and honorable business. For full | double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
particulars, please address, with stamp, G. W. JACK- 
SON & CO., 11 South street, Baltimore, Md. 596-90 


ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 

WATERS’S GRAND 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
at bargains f om $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in $4 | Send for See ee foes and how 
Gold Weather does not have any ofiect -——— LAMP 
at , 


© 591-600 

















world. Itis emphatically tl.e poor man’s Sewiag Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel aLu others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 
LG AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
Square, and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabinet . 
Organs. THE BES!) MANUFACTURED, | ——- Address J. C. OTTIS & CO.. Boston, Mass. 
TO LET, and rent allowed if purchased, Monthly | “"~ 2 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Piaucs 
exchange for new. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos. 8 1:2 $6.0 
— No, 481 Broadway, New York. ; Sa | to = wehlee oy i a 
anand HORACE WATERS. (Ga Ss. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
: ° 598-6010 
y THE ATMOSPHERIC 








upon the skin after using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin aT) 
Tablet. No other soap shou'd be used for infants and 
children. Order of your Drugzist. £99a6030 
$5 to $10 per day made by Agents. 
New Picture, DEATH-BED OF LINCOLN. Everybo_y 
will buy it. Sample Picture sent tree by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. G. THISTLETON, Agent, No. 2 
Dey st:eet, New York, ti) 





















No Smoke—no Smell—no Chimney. 


This is no humbug Patent Burner affair, 
but a Lamp peculiar to itself, and tne only 
one ever invented that wil! produce a pure 
white flame from common kerosene or 
coaloil, Thousan@és of these Lamps will 
find ready sale in every county, as they 
entirely dispense wth the use of tho 
chimney, give double the lish‘, and con- 
sume less oil. A rare chance for persons 
of large or small capital to make moncy. 

H. DANFORD, 
Salesroom No. 2 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 











‘The Ztna Sewing Machine | 


sses superior advantages over all other Machines. | 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than v 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 4and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. Cheaper and Better than any other house. euw 
Taree of different powers tor $1, Address hnaaptiinatbings 
o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. OLD EYES MADE 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 0 NEW easily and with- 





HZALDENBERG & SON, Exhibitors to the 
World’s Fair. GENUINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please send for Circulars. 
The finest stock in this country. 





out ¢octor or medi- 


cines. Sent post-paid 
Pe aged on receipt of rea 
R. E. B. FOOTE, 


1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMTORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 





UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 


0 b) 


625 Broadway, New York. 
‘The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated | 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. | 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o | 
= — | 





NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRAFrE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
Anu others should send to all parts of the United States | 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles sowth of Phila | 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 





Newsdealers 


& Booksellers 


Are informed that 


THE AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Are ready to supply, at the earliest moment, and 
on the very lowest terms : 


Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, 
Magazines, Dime Novels, 
Books, Cheap Publications, 
School Books, Envelopes, 
Pens, Writing Papers, 
And everything wanted by a 


NEWSDEALER OR BOOKSELLER. 


Printed Trade Lists. 


Describing the nature of the News Business, how 
to do it, names of Papers and Magazines, with 
heir prices, &c., will be sent FREE to 
all who ask for them. Address 


The American News Company, 
119 & 121 Nassau Sr., New York, 


THE 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
iver Offered in America. 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given 
in out new 


Amateur Cultivators’ Guide 
TO THE 
KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN, 
NOW READY. 


A descriptive work of 150 pages, fully illustrated with 
a beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing 
alist of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetabie 
Seeds; also, 150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid 
Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of the Flower and 
Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the above 
work. Mailed frec to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES S8T., BROOKLYN 
E. D., NEW YORK. 

This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others fo> 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th bal!) 
then any Revolver mad» of same size and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large ord: rs should be sent direct to the 
a. where they will be promptly executed. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &e. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cat se of a great variety of discases, the 
cure of which is ccrtuin by using the Strumatic Salis 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy vania 
Salt Mawufac.uring Company, and possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebraied Kreuznach Springs 
(Pruss‘a), wherncs on a yearly average of eight thou- 
sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
tions nat exe ever returns without a perfect cure. Yor all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which will 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the principal Druggists’. 

PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In s:ving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will ccme only to six or seven cents 


per pound, 
For sale at all the principal Grocers’, Druggists’ and 
General Dealers’, tfo 





‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARDS 


PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 








592-6040 Address C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, N.J. | 572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


Broadway, New York. 
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